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rRAITS RELATED TO IMPROVED ADJUSTMENT OF 
PSYCHOTICS AFTER LOBOTOMY 


ry one ol 


> 


The Psychological Clinic, 


described 
this 


investigation to be 


s an attempt to answer 


uestion: Can the outcome of the 


ntal lobotomy operation be pre- 
from prelobotomy personality 


The subjects were 71 patients 


Territorial Hospital for Men- 
rders, Kaneohe, Territory of 
Every patient’s history for at 
year after the brain operation 


known. One publication, by 
nd Kepner (3), on lobotomy 
Territorial Hospital has already 


the 71 subjects was 


insane, had failed to improve 


ler other therapeutic procedures, was 
lered an almost hopeless case, and, 


ven exceptions, had been men- 
lisordered for at least two years. 
was over five 

42 of the cases. Additional 
jation about the nature of the 
s a whole is presented in Table 
re the whole is divided into three 


vf disorder 


Ips. 

list of traits used was empirically 
ind was revised several times 

the beginning of the investiga- 

I: was compiled by going back 

interview and 

names which the 


evious records 
ng the trait 
tor had made use of in describ- 
Prior to mimeographing 
i check was made against other 


] 
pie. 


sts published by psychologists and 


Cy 


hiatrists to see if any frequently 
tioned traits were omitted. 


A few 


t the University of Arkansas. 
surgery involved was done by Dr. 
Cloward, Consultant Neurosurgeon to 


HENRY N. 


PETERS 


University 


of Hawai * 


The 


final list included 179 trait names plus 


additions were made as a result. 


20 names of commonly observed fixed 
ideas, such as financial, inventive, refer- 
ence, etc., making in all igg traits. To 
the writer this list 
pass all variables of human behavior. 
In the arrangement on the sheet the 
traits were grouped under seven cate- 


seemed to encom- 


gories: History (prior to admission), 
Acting, Talking, Mood, Emotion, 
Interests, Ideation. 

It is not practical or really important 
to reproduce the entire list of trait 
names. The list was quite exhaustive; 
it included many traits which were sel- 
dom rated. In the presentation of re- 
sults below, the reader will find the 
names of those traits which seemed to 
be at all related to improvement in 
social adjustment after lobotomy. 

The trouble with published lists of 
traits is that they tend to lack objec- 
tivity, or precise definition, so that the 
reader is left puzzled as to just what 
the author meant by many of the 
words. Certainly there is little guarantee 
that names listed by one investigator 
will mean the same to another. One 
method of objectifying trait names is 
for several qualified judges to meet 
and discuss the names, coming to a 
final agreement on the precise definition 
of each. Objectivity is further enhanced 
by pooling the ratings of all judges for 
every subject. Since the use of several 
qualified judges was not feasible in the 
present study, an attempt to achieve 
objectivity was made by another 
method. This was a careful definition 
of each of the trait Basic 


English (2). 


names in 
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A card file was made up with the 
definition in Basic of every term on a 
separate card. The process of cefinition 
was quite extended in time, taking 
several hours a day for three weeks. 
Yet it turned out to be an amazing and 
highly enjoyable process. The writer 
found that he had in mind only hazy 
definitions, in some cases more than 
one, for many terms which he had been 
using for years. The real value of the 
defining in Basic was in its forcing the 
investigator (1) to stress in a definition 
what is actually observed in identifying 
the trait, and thus to be clearly aware 
of how much of it is an inference, and 
(2) to choose somewhat arbitrarily one 
among the several equally good defini- 
tions for a term. The final card file 
was carefully studied before rating of 
the subjects was begun and was used 
for reference during the course of the 
investigation, which spread over two 
years. 


Since a_ relationship approaching 


significance was found for only a 
limited number of the traits, presenta- 
tion of all 199 definitions is not neces- 
sary for the primary purpose of this 
publication. The Basic definitions of 
the 22 traits used in the scoring device 
finally arrived at are presented in the 
Appendix. These were composed by a 
novice at Basic English, with little 
attempt at polished style. 

One rating sheet was filled out for 
each subject. Three ratings were used: 
A plus sign for positive degree of a 
trait; no mark at all when the trait was 
of normal degree or did not pertain to 
the subject; a minus sign when the 
person was judged to have a negative 
trait. With 29 of the 
were examined by the 
writer before operation, the ratings 
were based on my own observations as 
well as on a study of the institutional 
folders, which are a collection of obser- 


degree of the 
patients, who 


vations reported by others, staff men. 


bers, 


Henry N. Perers 


nurses, attendants, and 


and which included miscellaneous ,, 
ports, letters, and in many cases lengt! 


social histories. The ratings for the 
patients 


were 


tion, 


bovh 


not seen before lobotor 


ly 


relatiy eS 


y 


based on a thorough study of 
institutional folders only. 

The next step in the procedur 
volved grouping the 71 patients int 
three classes differing in degree of jm. 
provement after lobotomy. All 71 sub. 
jects were interviewed after the oper 


so this grouping was based , 
direct observation and study 


folder material compiled subsequent | 


the operation. 


were 
tient 


The following criteri: 


used for the groups. Every pa. 


was classed in one of the 


ron 
LTOUl 


. 


depending on which set of criteria mos 
closely described his condition. 


The Three Improvement Groups and 


Criteria of Each 


I. No Improvement 


I. 


Patient is still an 


institutional 


problem; no appreciable social 


adjustment. 

. Not supporting self by work, 
contributing to support. 
.Does not seem happy 
contented. 


. Psychotic symptoms are obvious 


. Residing on a closed ward. 


.Is not paroled, or considered 


parolable. 


. Limited Improvement or Institw 
tional Adjustment 


I 


2. Does 
3. If 


4. Seems happy and contented. 


.Patient is not an 


institution 


problem; limited social adjust- 


ment. 

some 
limited efficiency. 
paroled, 
supervision problem. 


is considered 


| 


supervised work; 


. 
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Psychotic symptoms are not 
VIOUS. 

Resides on an open ward, if not 
sled. 

Is considered able to be paroled, 

inder conditions of supervision. 


ved or Noninstitutional Case 


been discharged or success- 
lly paroled for a year. 
Shows some degree of work 
ficiency, unsupervised. 
Moves about in the city alone. 
Seems happy and contented. 
Social adjustment considered 


tistactory. 


was little difficulty in deciding 

a patient belonged in Group 

the decision between II and 

often a difficult one to make. 

ting the patients it was assumed 
underestimation of improve- 
preferable to an overestima- 

| in the few cases of doubt the 

wer improvement rating was chosen. 


Thus I believe that if the grouping used 
d widely from actuality it erred on 
side of underestimating lobotomy 


mprovement. 


of investigation is subject to cer 
sources of uncontrolled variability, 
practically impossible to avoid, 
ad one to expect relationships to 
-mselves only as slight trends in 
most obvious of these errors 
rvational. Variations in the 
and efficiency level of the in 
variations in the quality and 
servational material in the in 
folders. Time of observation is 
since psychotic patients are not 
1 day to day, or even from 
This consideration makes an 
institutional file, covering several 
least, highly desirable. (2) Extent 
{ lobotomy incision. A thorough 
examination of the brain of each 
he only condition which would 
control this factor. (3) Factors 


. 
which affect the gradine of improvement. 
In a large mental hospital different patients 
are seldom treated under identical conditions. 


ts 


Ihe postoperative treatment of the subje 
of this study was obviously quite variable. 
Some were placed on closed wards, others 
n open wards; some received occupational 
therapy, others did not. And it is very 
probable that postoperative treatment of 
lol ( tomy patients has a great d al to do with 
the ultimate outcome. A similar source of 
uncontrolled variability was in the conditions 
of parole. Many patients were tried on brief 
paroles, but would break down and have to 
be returned. Some of these were paroled to 
family conditions which were strongly sus 
pected of having been the original cause of 
mental breakdown. It was not surprising 
therefore that with lobotomy many of them 
still could not stand their families, preferred 
to return to the hospital. Some were paroled 
to rural environments, others to the city. 
It 1s clear to most observers that the so ial 
idjustment of lobotomy patients, like that 
of all people, is dependent upon other factors 


} t 


than mere potentiality to adjust. 


Table 1 presents the number of cases 
in the three improvement groups, with 
age, sex, and diagnostic composition of 
each. The classification process ex- 
tended over several months; and each 
patient was treated without conscious 
connection with any of the others. The 
number of cases examined by the writer 
before the operation is approximately 


TABLE 1 
Acer, Sex, AND DtaGnostic COMPOSITION 
OF THE THREE GrRoOU!I 


N 
Mean 

Age: 4 Range 
No over 

Men 

Schizophrenics 

Manic-depressives 

} 


Psychopaths 


Miscellaneous 
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: , , ‘ 
equal for all gro ips; these numbers are, 
respectively, g, 11, and 9. 


The 


improvement 


three 
Var©ri- 


among the 
several 


distributions 


roups of 
i 


| 
ables, not counted among the 199 traits, 


were examined, and no significant evi- 


PETERS 


does not seem to be related to imp; 
ment. All the , 
to be above 


71 patients were ju 
feebleminded. Fo, 


majority of them some psychometr 


scores were available; for some. on}; 
estimate of the psychologist based 


TABLE 2 


PRELOBOTOMY TRAITs 


RATING 


History 
swings 


Mood 
] 


Suicidal attempts 


Acting 
Energy 
Purposive 
Active 
Initiative 
Psychomotor retardation 
Deterioration 
Alert 
Attentive 
Ambitious 
Sociable 

violence 
Mood 
Apath 
Varied 


Sudden 


Emotion 


Hebephrenic ° 





Interests 
Evident 

Ideation 
Reality 


Hallucinations, 


grasp 


visual or auditory 


dence of correlation was found. The 
reader can see from the table that the 
sex ratio is similar from group to group. 
The tendency for age to be higher in 
the two improved groups is not sig- 
nificant. Examination of the subclasses 
of schizophrenia and manic-depressive 
psychosis failed to show any evidence 
of relation between diagnostic category 
Level of general 
normal range 


and 
intelligence 


Improv ement. 


within the 


CHARACTERISTIC OF 


UNIMPROVED Ca 


FREQUENCY 
Il Ill 


IN GROUP 


14 


11 
22 1] 


history and interview observation. 

intelligence of every patient was ! 
dull, or superior. 1] 
three categories were almost identi 
distributed in the three groups. 
age duration of psychosis 
elapsed since commitment were sin 
for all three groups. Mean estim 


as average, 


nd 
ana 


durations are 6.6, 9.9, and 5.3 years lor 
respective 


II, and IIl, 


Groups I, 


it is rather surprising that cort 


Aver 
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is evidenced by the surgeon’s the trait is to be expected in the vast 
tion of pneumoencephalo- majority of people, sane or insane. For 
also apparently unrelated to other traits the choice of degree of rat 

ment. The numbers of patients ing was based on degree of reliability. 
have some degree of cortical The final list of traits which were 
before the operation were, in judged worthy of consideration are 
roups respectively, 6,6,and 7. presented in Tables 2 and 3. The first 
he subjects were grouped, column of these tables presents the 
TABLE 3 
Traits CHARACTERISTIC 
FREQUEN 


nt 


Talking 


Mood 


ited, or Pleasant 





Ideation 


sheets were compiled from the names of the traits, grouped into the 
sheets, showing the ratings of categories used in the original rating 
subject on all 199 traits. Inspec- sheet; the second column gives the plus 
the total pluses and minuses for or minus rating of the trait—for ex- 
same traits in the three groups re- ample, with the trait “Suicidal at- 
! in a narrowing of the lst of tempts” only a plus rating, or presence 
consider down to 68. Tae eli- of the trait, was considered, while with 
ones were too infrequently the trait “ Energy ” only a negative de- 
yield significant comparisons. degree of the trait was treated as sig 
tals of either positive or nega- nificant. The next three columns give 
tings were then tabulated. In the number of patients in each group 
ises the choice of examining plus who received the rating given in 
r minus totals was based on the column two. The last column gives 
ale of the trait; for example, in the probability, or chances out of 100, 
ase of the trait “Purposive” that the observed differences are due to 
ting) the minus deviation is the chance alone. The P-values were ob- 
nt one, since positive degree of tained by running Chi* tests between 
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the number of cases in I and the total 
number in II and III.” Table 2 lists the 
traits which were negatively related to 
improvement, that is, presence of these 
traits, as rated, favors a poor prognosis. 
Table 3 presents the traits positively 
related to improvement. 

The last item in Table 2 and the 
ninth and eleventh in Table 3 are 
really collections of related traits; every 
person counted in the tabulation of cases 
for these items was given the pertinent 
rating on one, both, or all of the 
collection of traits. 

The last item in Table 3 needs some 
explanation. On the original rating 
sheets there were listed 20 names of 
fixed ideas, and room was left on the 
sheets for writing in the names of other 
ideas, but ones not falling into these 20 
categories. Although the difference for 
no single idea category was found to 
be significant, the Chi? test for the 
number of cases in each group ex- 


pressing more than two fixed ideas 


approached significance. 

The ratings of a patient were not 
based on one temporal cross section of 
behavior, say during a one-hour inter- 
view, but were based on observations 
made at different times over a period 
of months or even years. A patient 
was not given a rating unless several 
reported observations led the investi- 
gator to the inference of a trait named 
on the rating sheet. Thus I believe that 
most of the trait ratings cited in Tables 
2 and 3 represent apparently fixed be- 
havior characteristics. Two of them, 
Agitation and Sudden violence, are of 
course episodic in nature. The follow- 
ing four traits, as rated in the tables, 
may be either apparently episodic or 
apparently fixed: Energy, Attentive, 
Apathy, Excited. 

2 Yates’ correction for small numbers was not 
used (1). If this correction had been made, all 


the differences with P greater than .02 would 
have been statistically insignificant. 


Henry N. Perers 


tor 
the purpose of differentiating betwee 
improved and unimproved cases, 
was made of all the traits listed jp 
Tables 2 and 3. About half of them 
are not significantly related to improve. 
ment, according to the Chi? tey 
These items were retained in the scoring 
method because most of them indicate 
trends rationally connected with the 
trends shown by traits for which the 
differences are significant. 

The rational association between the 
various traits can be demonstrated by 
classing the majority under two general 
principles. In the following grouping 
of the traits of Tables 2 and 2 the 
names given in the tables are used, the 
plus or minus in parentheses after each 
indicates the degree or valence which 
is apparently favorable to improvement 
after lobotomy, regardless of the plus 
or minus valence indicated in 
tables as significantly _ related 
improvement. 

The first principle is that a generall) 
heightened actively level is favorable to 
improvement after lobotomy. This is 
illustrated in the following traits par- 
ticularly: Energy (+), Active (+), 
Psychomotor retardation (—), Restless 
(+), Alert (+), Agitation (+), 
Euphoria, Elated, or Pleasant (+), 
Excited (+). 

The second general principle is that 
a state which indicates that integrity 
and dominance of the cortical centers 
has not been lost is favorable. This is 
supported by five second-order prin 
ciples, each of which is exemplified in 
two or more traits. (1) Directedness oj 
action, which is controlled within the 
person: Purposive (+), Initiative (+), 
Independent (+), Aggressive (-), 
Circumstantial (+), Deterioration 
(—), Ambitious (+). (2) Reality con- 
tact is maintained: Sudden violence 


(—), Apathy (—), Hebephrenic (—), 


In the scoring device, developed { 


use 
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ed for : ' 
puhees evident (+), Reality grasp 2. Impulsiveness (+) 
etween ’ . a "tee ait " 
fies Hallucinations (—). (3) Ideas . Speed of movement (—) 
use . ' 4 los , 4 
op ' minant: Apprehensive (+), gener ity (+) 
LC . s}° . y E | e + 
= seed or Flight of ideas (++), Number hr-samenes (+) 
i then t . : . Coherence of speech (—) 
ideas greater than two (+). - 
1prove. é ‘ : . Blocking in speech (+) 
2 tability: Attentive (+), So- Untidiness (+) 
test 7 : 
| A fable "2 ece , 
scorine CT )s_ Affable  ( ). These . Works on ward (—) 
Be rsubprinciples favor cortical dom- . Depressed mood (+) 


1: 
Nndicate : ° ‘ . : 
by encompassing traits which . Depth of emotions (—) 


bly have their locus in the 2. Amnesia (7+) 
The fifth favors the cor- 3. Egocentricity of ideation (+) 
jominance principle by indicat- j. Concentration (—) 
t two traits probably determined 
ortical, thalamic, centers are 
vorable. (Ss) Subcortical control: 


UDING . ‘ s 
yr. ried mood (-—), Mood swings (—). 
the ; ; 


od, the 


iL 


en the 
ted by The plus or minus rating is the one in 
yeneral terms of which the group showed a trend 
toward difference. The items should be read 
in the same way as those given in the tables; 
ouping under these two general ¢,, example, “A positive degree of the trait 
les includes all the traits in the Anxiety seems favorable to lobotomy; a 
with the exception of Obscenity negative degree of the trait Speed of move- 
d Suicide. ment seems unfavorable.” Although the 


r each 
which 
ement 
e plus 


differences in these traits are so unreliable 
that they could not be used in a scoring 
device, the investigator intends to give them 
special attention in future observations of 


re a number of traits not included 
the or 3 for which group fre 

indicate trends coddinate with the 
tions of those in the tables, although 


, ‘ . yotomy patients. 
difference in frequencies does not even lobotomy patients 


}] . . 
ge statistical significance. These are 
ible 10 sted below and include all other traits, with 
his is ne exception, in which the differences 


: bers 
$ par- merited any attention. The reader can judge ‘oh roger 

‘eer . . as weights < reig = traits ac- 
(+), for himself which are in general accord with is weights and to weight the traits ac 


a the traits given in the tables. For the writer Cording to the reliability of the differ- 
eem to support the two principles ences, giving a weight of five to traits 
ibove. The first series are those with P<.o1, four to traits with P<.02, 
show a balance in favor of improve- etc., down to a weight of only one to 
the rating or valence of the trait is traits with P<.20. Only the ratings 
ndicated in parentheses. The second series jndicated in the tables were scored; for 
re traits unfavorable to improvement. example, with respect to a negative 
A. Favorable to Improvement: rating on Energy, the patient was scored 
1. History of alcoholism (+) minus five, while no score was given 
Negativism (+) for a positive rating on that trait. Ac- 
Talkativeness (+) cording to this scheme the traits in 
4. Laughing (+) Table 2, which were scored negative, 
5. Anxiety (+) 7 : “ore of < ible: the 

6. Irritability (+) made a minus score of 53 possible; 
> Amn OF) traits of Table 2 made a positive score 
8, Interest in freedom (+) of 34 possible. Hence a preponderance 
9. Delusions clearly grandiose and/or Of negative scores was expected, but this 
persecutory (+) could not conceal any real differences 
B. Unfavorable to Improvement: in the groups with respect to the relative 
1. History of violence (+) quantity of favorable versus unfavorable 


In deriving a score from the trait dif- 
ferences shown in Tables 2 and 3, it 
was decided to use only round num! 


1 
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traits. Table 4 presents the distributions a year before the final tabular 
of scores which were obtained by this data for this paper were begun. At 


method. writing, however, all of them seen 


TABLE 4 have settled into a relatively fix: 
DIsTRIBUTION OF ScoREs 
Turee Groups of improvement possible. Four of t} 


tern of adjustment, making an estiry 


aaah have been observed postoperativel; 
over a year: none has been obsery 
less than six months. Ratings of 
sonality traits were made prior 
operation in all nine. Two of them 
considered improved, of Group ty; 
or III. These made scores of +8 
11, when scored according to 
scheme described. The remait 
seven patients who were judged 
improved, of Group type I, made 
following scores: —7, —13, —16, 
—25, —28, —29. Thus if this scoring 
system based on preoperative behav 
traits had been used, a favorable recom 
mendation of lobotomy would hay 
been made for both of the improved 
cases. A guarded recommendati 
against lobotomy would have been 
made in six of the seven unimproved 
cases. The score would not have been 
given serious consideration among | 


Although there is a good deal of over- 
lap between the groups, a real difference 
between the distributions is apparent, at 


least enough difference to warrant fur- 
ther investigation of the merit of this 
trait rating method as a useful aid in 
predicting outcome of lobotomy. Judg- 
ing from the distributions of Table 4, a 
prediction of favorable outcome with 
these patients could have been given 


factors bearing on advisability 
lobotomy in only one case. 

The results of this study show 
it is possible to use prelobotomy 
havior traits, in the manner describ 
in predicting postoperative social 
justment. It was not the purpose 
this paper, however, to present a set 
test norms; and Table 4 should not 
so interpreted. Since the subjectiv 
factor involved is so great, it is 
unlikely that another investigator, 
using the method described herein 
the same or similar group of 
would arrive at the same critical scores 


Yet it is probable that if he did this 


with greater confidence than one of un- 
favorable outcome. With zero as a 
critical score, it should be noticed that, 
while only one of the 26 patients of 
Group I made a score above zero, 18 
of the 24 in Group II and 15 of the 21 
in Group III made scores above zero. 
A prediction of unfavorable outcome 
would have to be more guarded. A 
score of —10 or less would be strongly 
indicative of an unfavorable outcome, 
since 15 of the 26 in Group I made 
scores below —10 and only five of the bey 
45 patients in Groups II and III scored he would get a set of norms whk 
below that point. would be, for him, a useful predicting 
Nine patients, not among the 71 orig- instrument. 
inal subjects, were operated on less than It should also be stressed that 
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f scoring based on trait tabula- 
being presented as an at 
final solution to the problem 
tion in lobotomy. The primary 
determining the decision of 
should ultimately be a dy- 
rsonality pattern. Before such 
s discovered and operationally 
however, any means of pre- 
no matter how limited the re- 
should be welcomed as one 
tor to throw into the balance 
ng the decision of a brain 
Furthermore, reasoning ab- 
bout traits remotely associated 
provement after lobotomy, in a 
lar to the rationale described in 
r, may turn out to be a valuable 
onstructing the dynamic per- 
pattern which can finally be 
1 as the “ lobotomy type.” 
lines which further development 
technique of this study should 
fairly clear. The traits should 
ned and objectified. One way 


4 
ild be done would be to translate 


nto terms of Rorschach cate- 
other standard test measure- 

It is also possible to define them 
ms of the standard measuring 
ques of experimencal psychology. 
he amounts as well as the val- 
1its could be used. A second 
development, to consider 

the number of cases is increased 
finement of measurement satis- 
s toward limitation of factors 

|, by taking account of inter- 
tions between traits, and toward 
ite weighting of these factors. 


SUMMARY 


vestigation of the relationships 
n 199 behavior traits and im- 
ment after lobotomy in 71 hospi- 
ed patients produced evidence of 
icant association for only 12 traits. 
n traits in which statistical re- 


lationship was not significant were 
considered of interest on a purely ra- 
tional basis. It is argued that the traits 
considered can be readily classed under 
two principles of prediction: (1) A 
heightened activity level is favorable to 
improved social adjustment after lob 
otomy. (2) Evidence f cortical 
domination of efferent pathways is 
favorable. 

A scoring system based on 31 trait 
items makes a rough prediction pos 
sible. In terms of this system the in 
vestigator found a critical score above 
which the operation seems advisable; a 
lower critical score permits a more 
cautious prediction of no improvement. 


APPENDIX 


I 


DEFINITIONS IN Basic ENGLISH 

Active. He keeps going or coming, or is 
almost always moving some part his 
body. Not frequently at rest. 

Affable. He is acting as if the other person 
were a friend. 

{eggressive. It is not possible for him to 
take orders readily from persons in authority 
In his relations with other persons he has a 
tendency to make the decisions about what 
is to be done and not to be done. The op 
posite of “submissive”; not the same as 
‘initiative ” 

Agitation. He seems to be forced into vio 
lent moving of his body, or parts thereof, 
without clear purpose. 

Alert. He is clearly conscious of things 
which go on about him. He is making 
reactions to outside events. 

Ambitious. In his opinion certain condi 
tions of existence are of great value; he does 
not have these conditions; he has a strong 
desire for them; and is not able to be happy 
without them. Normally the desired condi 
tions are taken as of high value by most 
persons in his society 

Apathy. He does not seem to have any 
feelings, desires, or interests 

Apprehensive He has a feeling of fear 
about ideas of things which may take place 


in the future. 


The names 
in Tables 2 and 
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Attentive. He is able to give, and has the 
desire to give, his attention to things which 
he is requested to give it to. 

Circumstantial. In giving statement to a 
story, he does not seem able to keep out 
statements of details which have no clear 
relation to the chief point of the story. 


Deterioration. His present behavior seems 
like that of a feebleminded person, but his 
knowledge or history gives one the idea that 
1€ was at one time of normal mind. This 
feebleminded condition seems to be fixed,— 
that is, he is at all times in the same condition 
of mind. 

Elated. 

Energy. Force. The degree to which he 
seems to have desires and the degree to which 
he seems to make attempts to get the things 
which he has desires for. 


He is happy. 


Euphoria. A great degree of happy feeling. 
Interest evident. It is not hard to tell what 
he is interested in. 

Excited mood. He has strong feeling re- 
actions without clear cause. Violent body 
reactions go with. the feelings. 

Flight of ideas. Ideas come and go in his 
mind at a great rate; and he seems not able 
to make his ideas keep one purpose. His 
ideas quickly make changes of directions. 

Hallucination. He seems, by statement or 
act, to have sense experiences when conditions 
are such that another, normal, person would 
not have them. 

Hebephrenic. Loss of the normal relations 
between thoughts and feelings. For example, 
thoughts which make a normal man seem 
sad make him seem happy. What seems to 
be frequent laughing without a point may 
be so taken. 


Independent. His interests, values, and 
purposes are not guided by the opinions of 
others. His acts seem to be completely self 
caused. Makes up his mind without getting 
the opinions of others. 

Initiative. He is able to come to decisions 
about acting without the help of others. Is 
readily able to make his own decisions. 


Accounts of his past be- 
havior give one the idea that for a time 
space of at least a year he was, at different 
times, at one end or the other of the feeling 
scale, happy or sad, and that his changes in 
feeling seemed to be caused by conditions 
within himself. 


Mood swings. 
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Obscene. Using words, cr ons 
signs, which, give disgusting ideas to oth 
The disgusting ideas are normally 
acts or body processes which as a rule tak 
place in private places. 

Pleasant. Things seem to give him pleasure 
readily. 

Psychomotor retardation. His reactions. 
the form of thought and act, are slow. 

Purposive. He seems to have a purpose in 
mind whenever he does anything. This 
the ncrmal condition of behavior. The o 
posite sort of behavior is more likely to 
the surprised attention of other persons. 


KC 


Reality grasp. How conscious he is 
true forces in operation (at work) 
him. How fully conscious he is of hi 
dition, specially with respect to the for 
which he will have to overcome to get t 
things he desires. How fully his ideas 
the organization of things are in agreer 
with (or are representative of) th 
organization of things. 

Restless. 
a rest. 

Sociable. He takes part in 
Does not try to keep away from other 
sons. Being with another person 
gives him pleasure. 


He does not seem 


group 


Speed of ideas. How quickly his 
come, one after the other, in the same ger 
eral direction or in different directions 


Sudden violence. At a time 
person’s body is making very little motion 
or when behavior seems generally norma 
his body suddenly makes a change to a 
dition of very violent motion. Destruction 
of things and attacks upon other person 
as a rule take place. 


when t 


Suicidal attempts. In the past he | 
done things which gave others the idea that 


he had a desire to be dead. 


Varied mood. Within a 
time he makes frequent changes of 


short space 
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PREDICTING THE END OF THE WAR * 


BY GEORGE HORSLEY SMITH 


Princeton University 


EGINNING in November, 1942, and 
continuing until V-E Day and V-J 
Day, 49 people cooperated with 
Office of Public Opinion Research 
returning postcards each month on 
they recorded their predictions 
duration of the European and the 
wars.” The panel was made up 

irgely of business and_ professional 
men drawn from the northeastern sec- 
of the country. The predictions 
hese 49 participants are described 


nd discussed below. 


PERFORMANCE OF THE PANEL: OVERALL 
VIEw 

Figure 1 presents the panel’s median 

hly predictions for both wars as 

red with straight lines which 

it the actual time the wars still 

to run (“True Duration”). In- 

are comparable national poll 

licating the public’s estimate for 

two wars,® and several important 


Cantril 
Opinion 


Hadley 
Public 


ere collected by 
of the Office of 


people were approximately half the 
contacted. Most of the 49 
failed to send in a card so that the 
of the monthly reporting group was 


riginally 


questions read: “About how much longer 
think the war with Germany (Japan) will 
‘lease record in terms of years and 


juestions, “How much longer do you 
war with Germany (Japan) will last?”, 
t to national samples 19 times for Ger- 
1 21 times for Japan in the period under 


istics im 


y York 


iia tion. The questions were included as 
Engush regular OPOR and AIPO public opinion 
ss d were asked in personal interviews of 
Menu resentative samples of Americans. N’s varied 
sbotomy 1,100 to 3,000. [The composition of strati- 
b Fe ied samples is discussed in Cantril (3).] 
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Accuracy of the Predictions. Predic- 
tions for both the panel and the public 
bear some relation to the “True Dura- 
lines. A quantitative check re- 
veals that, on the average, the median 
predictions of the panel deviated from 
the true length of the European war by 
about 7 months, while the public’s aver- 


tion” 


age error was near 6.5 months. For the 
Pacific war, the average errors for the 
panel and the public were 4.3 and 6.0 
months, respectively. The errors for 
the European conflict were largest in 
1942-43, and declined in 1944-45; con- 
versely, both panel and public did well 
in the early part of the Japanese con- 
flict, and scored much wider misses in 
1945. (See Table 1.) 

It is not easy to say definitely why 
the predicting groups were, in general, 
as accurate as they turned out to be. 
Within broad upper and lower limits 
imposed by the nature of the phenom- 
enon being judged, people made 
guesses that reflected a variety of frames 
and standards (see later). Variability 
among judges was often great. In 
june, 1943, a quarter of the public pre- 
dicted that the Japanese war would last 
approximately three years, or more; an- 
other quarter estimated that it would 
end in about a year, or less. The fact 
that the medians occasionally turned 
out to fit reality fairly closely (a) sug- 
gests the superiority of pooled judg- 
ments to individual judgments in social 
predictions and (4) indicates that 
Americans did gather from many 
sources (radio, etc.) a roughly valid 
picture of the war they were fighting. 
But the prediction “hits” should not be 
overinterpreted in the direction of great 
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Fic. 1. Meptan Prepictions oF Pusiic (Nationa, SAMPLES) AND PANEL oF LENGTH 
EuROPEAN AND JAPANESE Wars 
(Two Predictions, Made in Close Succession, Were Pooled to Ferm the 
May, 1945, Public Estimates for Both Germany and Japan.) 


insight into the complexities of the German war, running to 10.9 months 
situation. in 1942-43, probably reflects, more than 

Underestimation and Overestimation. anything else, the constant expectation 
The chronic underestimation of the of an invasion of western Europe. As 
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1942 many people pinned their Shifts in Group Predictions. For the 
an invasion to bring the war groups as a whole, fairly decisive events 
edy end. The fact that the were needed to cause marked shifts in 


was delayed for complex rea-_ predictions. The North African land- 


id probably could have been ing (November, 1942) reduced predic- 
earlier (4), lends some plausi tions. The invasion of Sicily, the Rus- 
people’s judgments. sion push, and the surrender of Italy in 
nethened estimate of the the summer-fall, 1942, had the same 
war in early 1944 (correlated shortening effect, while D-Day and the 
with the outlook for Europe) invasion of Germany cut estimates still 


TABLE 1 
ERrRorS IN PREDICTIONS 


differences, in months, between median predictions and true durations) 


EuROPEAN Wat JAPANESE War 


PANE UBLK PANEI PuBLI 


14 predictions for each war in this period 
12 predictions for each war in this period 
5 predictions for European war in this period, 


ropean, 7 for Japan. 


a general back-to-reality at- further. The Battle of the Bulge 


contingent on unexpected (December, 1944) sharply lengthened 
ngth in Italy and elsewhere. guesses. Then the continued Allied 
made a speech to Commons _ successes in Europe in 1945 touched off 


ruary 23, 1944, pointing out that a wave of optimistic predictions. In 

r said the war would end in most cases, however, it is difficult to 

on the same day Raymond correlate specific happenings with 

spent a whole broadcast telling group estimates. Sometimes the events 

we would have to lengthen our were objectively unimportant, or 

timates of the war’s duration. The seemed so in the context of the wat 

rp overestimation of the Japanese at the time; sometimes they interacted 

on in 1945 suggests that the with one another and canceled or 
n people had not grasped Nip- obscured effects. 

essential weakness and were Similarity of Panel and Public. The 

off base by the atomic bomb prediction curves for pane] and public 

by Russia’s entry into the Pacific are generally similar. (Two notable 

The predictions were fairly real- exceptions are the panel’s greater 

f one recalls the constant warnings stability in the winters of 1944 and 

V-E Day that “we still have a 1945.) However, the panel and the 

struggle ahead in the Pacific.” public were in somewhat closer. agree- 
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ment for the European than for the 
Pacific war. This situation may reflect 
the fact that the Pacific struggle was a 
relatively ambiguous situation in which 
common standards of judgment were 
lacking—many people “just put Japan’s 
defeat a few years after Germany’s.” 
On the other hand, the German conflict 
may have been better defined in terms 
of public pronouncements, _ specific 
news, and past experience (World War 
1). Supporting this hypothesis is’ the 
fact that the interquartile range showed 
a progressive and sharp contraction for 
both public and panel for the German 
predictions, while—although diminish- 
ing—it remained relatively large until 
the last for the Japanese forecasts. 
Given common norms, not only did 
the public and the panel make roughly 
similar median judgments; there 
was a_ trend toward nation-wide 
convergence of opinions. 
Record-Keeping and Panel Predic- 
tions. Forty-four panel members re- 
turned cards in October, 1945, reporting 
on record-keeping. A breakdown of 
these 44 into (a) 11 who kept a written 
record of previous predictions, (4) 18 
who had a fairly clear idea of prior 
guesses but no written record, and (c) 
15 who kept no record at all failed to 
reveal any consistent intergroup differ- 
ences either in accuracy of predictions 
or in similarity to the national samples. 
The breakdown did, however, spotlight 
the fact that the three subgroups were 
in relative disagreement for the Jap- 
anese war and in fairly close agreement 
for the European war, especially in the 
last four months. This finding again 
points to the role of external factors, or 
structuration, in predictions. (Cf. 1 and 


5:) 
ANALYsis oF INDIViDUAL PREDICTIONS 


From a systematic psychological point 
of view, it is important to turn attention 
to a more detailed analysis of individual 


predictors. The assumption is made 
that a prediction is a judgment. Like 
other judgments, it reflects the syb. 
ject’s attitudes, scales, standards. 
frames. In attempting to interpre 
the data at hand we are seeking | 
bases for a series of judgments which, jt 
is believed, follow psychological prin 
ciples whether the judgments are mace 
in a laboratory or in everyday social 
life. 

As the basis for analysis, a certain 
number of verbal reports from panel 
predictors are available. In May, 1045 
OPOR sent the panel members a list of 
their previous monthly guesses, together 
with a brief summary of major events 
since October, 1942, and asked them to 
go over this report and “jot down any 
events, situations, rumors, etc., which 
you think were important in causing 
you to shift your opinions in the past. 
Twenty-nine of the panel members 
complied with this request. From 
June, 1944, to the end of the wars all 
panel members were asked to note \ 
their postcards their reasons for mak 
ing any changes in previous predictions 
More complete statements would bx 
desirable, but most of the participants 
were busy people so it was difficult 
get detailed reports from them. It will 
be necessary in many instances to fill it 
the gaps with inferences from the data. 

The Formation and Disruption 
Scales. In Table 2 the panel predictors 
are distributed, for both wars, according 
to the number of predictions they mad 
in some sort of pattern. A “pattern” 1s 
defined as three or more consecutive 
predictions which are the same, or which 
increase or decrease by a_ constant 
amount. For example, a person might 
estimate three or more times in a row 
that the European war would last six 
more months; or he might say that it 
would last ten, nine, eight, seven, and 

* For a discussion of these concepts sec (2) 


and (6); also cf. (7). 
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TABLE 2 


PreDICTIONS MADE IN “PATTERNS” 


NuMBER OF SUBJECTS 


EUROPEAN WarR JAPANESE WaR 


9.50 


for example: one subject made 
European war predictions in fpat- 


using 
ee made 15-17 predictions in 


ubjects 


Ty t 
pas 


mbers 


From 
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show, respectively, a highly patterned 
and an unpatterned respondent. (Obvi- 
ously, many moderately patterned 
predictors fall between these two 
extremes. } 

The 


responses, when it 


patterning or structuring of 
occurred, doubtless 
factors. For example, 


indifference or a sense of bewilderment 


reflected many 
might cause a person to repeat his pre- 
diction several times. But two factors 
stand out particularly in the data: (a) 
Knowledge of previous predictions pre- 
disposed subjects. Table 3 classifies the 
panel members into three groups, ac- 
cording to the type of record kept. For 
each of these three groups there is given 
the average number of 
which fell into some sort of pattern. 
The trend is the same for both wars. 
The 11 people who kept written rec- 


predictions 


TABLE 3 


TENDENCY TO FoLLow 


PATTERN IN PREDICTING 


picrors GrourpED ACCORDING TO 


Type or Recorp Kept 


record (N=11) 
] (N=18) 


ica 


ritten 
rly clear 1 


ecord (N15) 


six months, respectively, on five succes- 
(The average duration 
{a single pattern was 4.2 consecutive 
predictions.) As Table 2 shows, some 
ibjects made 25 or more of their re- 
sponses in a series of pattern, while 
thers made no responses in a pattern 

h Figures 2 and 3 


sive oc 


asions. 


re defined.® 


juently, other series of predictions occurred 
1 strongly suggest patterns; ¢.g. 12 times in 
one man placed his estimate at De- 


NuMBER OF PREDICTIONS WHICH 


FELI 


AVERAGE 


INTO A PATTERN 


Toral 
Boru Wars 


JAPANESI 


ords were almost certainly more con- 
sistent from month to month than 
either the 18 who had a clear idea or 
the 15 who kept no record. Similarly, 
the no-record group was least con- 
sistent. As one man wrote: “The 
strongest induence was my memory of 
my last judgment. I wished to try to 
be consistent and not be influenced 


cember, 1944, or January, 1945, fluctuating 
between the two dates. 
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much by current events.”° (4) Some Another: “Japan can make a 

people were consistent because they determined stand on mainland.” And. 
somehow “sized up” the situation and “Predictions made on the basis of ¢o; 
felt confidence in their early interpreta- ditions which appeared similar to 1918 
tion. One predictor wrote: “I could not One way to view this situation js | 
get it out of my mind that the German conceive of the highly patterned p, 


Months 
33 


31 
29 


: i" 
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94 1944 


Date of Prediction 


Fic. 2. HicHry Patrernep Prepictor (European War) 


collapse would come in the fall, that  dictors as operating on the basis 
impending winter would do the trick.” established frames of reference. They 
® A one-way cause-and-effect relationship is not responded relatively consistently b 
argued for all cases. It is quite possible that 4 Cause the successive external stimul 
desire to be consistent led to record-keeping, F : “4 anil 
rather than the other way around. Once a per- (¢.g., the instruction to predict) roused 
son had kept a record which he could refer to, much the same tendency-to-react. That 


however, this fattor doubtless reinforced any : , : ieee 
initial trend toward consistency. 1S, internal structuration dominated. 
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ms likely that many people used 

mory of previous estimates, or 

s of coy ssumption about the war, as a 
by which to give themselves a 
ward the passing events. This 
(frame) partly deter- 


to rors 
iON js | 
1ed pre yn-set 


Months 


rHE War 209 


patterned predictors perceived the war 
as flowing with illusive smoothness in 
the face of sharply fluctuating events. 

But people are by no means entirely 
scale-determined in their judging. Even 
though a fairly rigid scale is built up 
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Fic. 3. UNPATTERNED 


| perception; objective events were 


red, on the subjective side, to an 


ly be ‘isting mental scheme. Just as in 
timul t social situations people have scales 
roused r frames (e.g., liberalism, conser- 
That vatism) which function in the selection 
red. and systematization of stimuli, so our 


PREDICTOR 


(European War) 


(Figure 2), a time often comes when 
an external stimulus disrupts or alters 
the scale. For example, a dramatic 
change in the course of the war or the 
steady approach of the predictor’s dead- 
line for the war’s end, with the enemy 
still holding out, are two cases ‘where 
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a private scale is upset. Then, after 
being more or !ess situation-determined 
for a while, the subject may stablize a 
new scale and proceed as before: events 
seem to provide new _ anchorages 
(reference points). 

Prediction in the Absence of Well- 
Formed Scales. As Table 2 indicates, 
not all predictors followed a pattern in 
their month-to-month judgments. Cer- 
tain of these people probably instructed 
themselves against consistency, or else 
recognized nothing in the situation that 
they could use as dependable standards. 
“I have . . . allowed myself to express 
my mood and the currents of opinion 
to which I have been exposed recently,” 
commented “no effort has been 
made to maintain consistency.” And 
another: “I have made my guesses, 
month by month, as conditions seemed 
to me at that time.” Such people re- 


one; 


acted sensitively to events (see Figure 
3). In the absence of a rigid scale, they 
were suggestible and became largely 


situation-determined in their predicting 
behavior. These people no doubt felt 
their knowledge of a situation as com- 
plex as World War II was inadequate, 
that no fixed anchorages (for them) 
were possible, that within certain limits 
almost anything could happen. 
Individual Factors Helped Determine 
Predictions. Important in the predic- 
tion of social events is a vast array of 
“ ‘idiosyncratic’ factors” (5). In the 
present study, personality and tempera- 
mental faciors broke through and 
helped to create a range of differences. 
“By temperament,” wrote one subject, 
“I always look on the dark side in 
hopes of happy surprises.” Another: 
“Predictions reflect more my tempera- 
ment than events. My essential optim- 
ism revealed.” And: “I am always 
more hopeful in summer.” It is note- 
worthy, however, that individual dif- 
ferences due to any temperamental 
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traits or to any personal values became 
less and less influential as the situation 
to be judged became more and mor 
clearly structured. Thus, in the closing 
phases of the German war, there was ; 
virtual consensus of judgment. 


SUMMARY 


A panel of 4g members mac 
monthly predictions of the duration 
the European and the Pacific wa 
Median estimates were compared wit! 
national poll data. Points discussed 
were (a) the accuracy of the predic. 
tions, (4) persistent underestimations 
and overestimations, (c) shifts in group 
predictions, (d) the influence of record- 
keeping, and (¢) the similarity of panel 
and public estimates. The panel com- 
pared poorest with national samples 
when the situation was, presumably, 
highly ambiguous (i.e., the Japanese 
war), and compared best when the sit- 
uation was relatively well structured 
(i.e., the German war). Similarly, vari- 
ability for both panel and public was 
less for the European predictions. 
Record-keepers and non-record-keepers 
likewise seemed to agree most closel) 
among themselves when the external 
situation was most clear cut, unambigu 
ous, and compelling. 

Some predictors tended to make pat 
terns-—a series of consecutive, appar 
ently related, responses. Memory 
previous prediction and some assump 
tion about the war were two factors 
tending to produce pattern-type con 
sistency. This stuation was interpreted 
as scale, or frame, formation. The alter 
ation by events of an established pattern 
was regarded as an instance of a re- 
formation or alteration of a scaie with 
the introduction of new anchoring 
points. 

Predictions in the absence of well 
formed scales occurred. People either 
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PERSONALITY FACTORS IN RESPONSE TO HUMOR 


BY RAYMOND B. CATTELL anno LESTER B. LUBORSKY 


University of Illinots 


PERSPECTIVE ON THE PROBLEM disturbers as age and sex, the researc 


SYCHOLOGIsTs, from smoking-room has here to control powerful ext 


amateurs to Freud, have long been 
aware that some of the more pro- 
found .aspects of a man’s personality 
may be revealed by observing the things 
at which he laughs most heartily. stancy of nation, social class, languag 


Apart from Freud’s theory (6) linking and period). A preliminary study | 
been made here by Eysenck (5). 


influences from: 
1. The differing social conventions 
various culture patterns as to what 


= UL 


permissibly humorous (requiring 


“tendency wit” with repressed drives, 
however, there has been no clear 2. The differing intelligence of 
hypothesis or experiment in this realm. dividuals. 

Preliminary observations suggested to 2. The differing knowledge of 
the present authors the following foun- dividuals. 
dations for humor study : (a) Individ- 4. The differing individual sent 
uals are consistent in their preferences ments likely to inhibit, at a superf 
for certain kinds of humor. T he exact Jevel, the person’s reaction to the j 
degree of consistency remains to be 
measured. (4) The dynamic tendencies 
in the humor appreciated appear to be 
linked with major repressions in the in- 
dividual in some such way as Freud 
described. (c) There is some suggestion 
of relation between humor and projec- 
tion tests (2). Lf these preliminary, 8 The joke torm: Fortunat 
clinical observations should be sustained Andrews’ pioneer study (1) has 


th 


5. The possible influence of passing 
moods and appetite strengths. 

6. The social and personal relation 
ships in the situation in which the jok 
is presented. 


' er 
>. Familiarity with the joke. 


by experiment, “ humor tests” could be onstrated that the form of 
devised which, because of their indirect- (cartoon. story. or limerick) is nol 


ness, would be of incalculable value to primary importance. 


the psychotherapist and the research Our purpose has been to hold all 
worker investigating deeper dynamic these as constant as possible, either 
structure, compatibility between dl choosing the population to be of small 
dividuals, degrees of emotional matura- \. ance in these matters, or by choos 
ton, recovery from repression, etc. ing the jokes and the situation so that 
A surprising amount of preliminary jp e.. aspects may not be involved. Later 


control of irrelevant variables needs tO investigations would do well to study 
be carried out in this particular field, each of the above influences in isolation, 
however, before the researcher can come yt. as further discussion will show, it 
to grips with the fundamental issues. js not possible to deal with them until 
The most cursory observation of humor unitary tendencies in humor have bee! 
appreciation will show that, in addition established by researches such as t! 

to eliminating effects due to such usual present one. 
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GENERAL PLAN trend were usually at the level of 
ims of the first part of our re- chance. Te is obvious that the only 
ontained in the present article, scientifically tolerable procedure is first 
scertain (a) how far humor ap- 
n is constant for the individual 
fairly long period; (4) what 

tendencies (groupings of re- 
) are to be found expressed in 


to discover the jokes which measure the 
same trait, by intercorrelating many in- 
dividuals’ responses to jokes, grouping 
the jokes which tend to be responded 
to in the same way. That is, we search 


reactions: and (c) in what [or junc tional unities or clusters among 


humor responses are affected by joke items. When it is discovered that 
rity with the jokes. Our second Jokes 4, 11, 12, and 19 are reacted to 


‘) will describe the relation of im the same way, ie., that they form a 
isured humor responses to meas- correlation cluster when the prefer 


: > ers) F « Hci iat 
ersonalitv factors and personal cnces-aversions of a sufficient popula 10n 


send ire intercorrelated, it will then be soon 


pie 
rchers attacking these objectives 
iter more novel and far greater 


enough to begin examining them to dis- 
cover, by inspection or ancillary meth- 


lties than are faced in other per- ods, what logically definable psycho- 


lity tests. The three greatest we 
discuss now because they deter- 


logical character they have in common. 
Even if this attempt at interpretation is 
the whole plan of procedure. not carried to an entirely satisfactory 
One cannot. by inspection. decide Completion—and at first it cannot be 
tt ndency any given joke tests, as 

in pick items, for example, for 
| or mechanical ability tests. True, 
he last resort, one cannot, 4 priort, 

the best final list of items for 
test, either objective or question- 


this block of items can be scored as a 
whole to provide a measure of some im- 
portant humor function, A, which may 
be quantified and correlated with the 
independent data on personality struc- 
ture. In the long run it would seem 
highly desirable to do this by P, R, and 
Q techniques, but we shall begin with 
R technique because the task of inter- 
preting the joke function meaning is 
not likely to be so difficult this way. 


type. For a positive response to 
juestionnaire item “ Are you often 
fe and soul of the party?” may 
lly imply something very different 
what the naive psychometrist as- 

Nevertheless, although all item 

ire to some extent what we may ___ liabilities as with most psychological 


2. One cannot measure repeat re- 


“blind,” we can make an approx- measures because the joke possibly be- 


initial statement, in most tests, of comes changed by having once been 
ur items are going to measure. used. (The change itself may be of 
ms in humor tests, on the other psychological significance.) This prob- 
1 are totally blind. We may try to lem can be solved only by the equiv- 
rether twenty joke items which, alent of a split-half technique, dividing 
ntuition, we believe would seem in two groups the jokes in each of the 
larly funny to individuals with, established clusters. Obviously this can- 
much repressed aggression. But not be done until the clusters have been 
eliminary studies with allegedly established and cannot be done on the 
‘intuitionists” have not been population on which the clusters were 
ging: the correlations between established. 
supposedly measuring the same 3. The fact that joke items cannot 
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be used twice also creates the need, with 
respect to all kinds of future experi- 


ments investigating specific influences 


nsiderable reservoirs of 
“equivalent” jokes, i.e., jokes proved 
to correlate highly with the same cluster 
Our research aims at estab- 
lishing such a reservoir, and, as sug- 
gested below, it should be the primary 
aim of research in this field to establish 
sets of jokes highly loaded in certain 
standard factors to be identified in each 
new research expansion of the field by 
carrying certain “landmark” 
items from factors in previous re- 
searches. For this reason we included 
items from Andrews’ (1) research, 
described below, in our study. It is 
necessarv to emphasize for those inter- 
ested in humor study that the loss of 
items from the list of promising jokes 
with which one starts is enormous, first 
because of the pruning by the many 
conditions to be met in the experi- 

mental items (see page 402 above), 
and, secondly, because only a minority 
of the items finally accepted turn up in 
clusters or in the high loadings of 
factors. 

The general plan, therefore, calls for 
the following steps: (a) Selecting a 
population of about two hundred jokes, 
as varied as possible in subject matter 
and apparent dynamic tendency and as 
free as possible from the irrelevancies 
of knowledge, intelligence, etc., dis- 
cussed above. (4) Intercorrelating these 
jokes, with respect to strengths of 
humorousness, on a suitable population. 
(c) Discovering the functional unities 
in humorous response, first, by finding 
correlation clusters of jokes and, sec- 
ondly, by factorizing the intercorrela- 
tions between clusters. The latter in- 
troduces an important difference from 
Andrews’ (1) procedure in that it 
makes more precise correlation possible 
than for single jokes (there is a “ score 


on humor, for co 


or factor. 


over 


AND Lester B. Lusorsky 


on a cluster,” obtainable from. severa/ 
items instead of one item) and it Per 
haps makes the factors more wide. (/ 
Correlation of individual’s scores on | 
humor factors with the scores on per. 
sonality factors [reserved for the subse 
quent article (4)]. (e) Re-administra. 
tions of the same jokes after a lapse of 
five months to measure constancy of 
response in terms of jokes and in terms 
of individual factor endowment. 


Ac col 


NT oF DertarLep PRrocepvur: 

One of the first practical problems 
faced, the manner of solution of which 
has bearing on final interpretations of 
results, is that of deciding how 
“strength of humor response ” shall bx 
measured. 

The chief possible ways of recording 
the humor responses are (a) to measure 
them by the P.G.R., breathing record, 
or observation of some other physical 
concomitant of amusement, (4) to ask 
the subject how funny he considers the 
joke to be. Now Wolff, Smith, and 
Murray (10) found reasonable indica- 
tions that elaborate physiological 
objective measures give results essen- 
tially the same as those of subjective 
report. Moreover, even if a reliable ob- 
jective or physiological measure of 
humor response is found, it would need 
to be conveniently applicable to groups 
if it is to be worth using in experiments 
aiming at producing a practical meas- 
ure of humor response for eventual 
psychometric testing. Accordingly we 
decided to base this first factorial study 
m reported funniness. This can be 
done (a) by having several jokes 
ranked, (4) by having a preference 
stated between two jokes, or (c) by 
having a rating of each joke. The first 
has the slight advantage of making 
possible some statistical treatments 
(Q-+technique analysis) not applicable to 
the second, but it calls for unduly great 
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‘neness of judgment in the subject 
, psychological reaction—laughter— 
- deliberation and judgment are 
antipathetic to the experience. Rank- 
ings are in general better than ratings, 
and a preference choice—as paired com- 
orehension— is the most accurate form 

ranking. Eventually, humor tests 
should undoubtedly be put in choice 


form— which of these seems fun- 


but there are reasons why the 
way to such finished tests is best made, 
sy long as one has reliable, conscientious 
subjects, by a rating procedure on single 


! 
JOKES. 


DIMENSION OF 
AGGRESSIVENESS 


IRRELEVANT 
>2ND 
DIMENSION 








PossIBILITIES IN Parrinc BLIND 
Test ITemMs 


The chief reason for this is that with 


blind items the paired comparison pro- 


cedure, contrasting the unknown with 
the unknown, is very uneconomical. 
Blindly one may set in opposition items 
that in all important respects are meas- 
ures of the same tendency. If one could 
set each joke against one of a number 
f jokes known to represent some zero 
point, e.g., a joke that is funny merely 
because of its intellectual absurdity, 
lacking any other dynamic tendency, 
he d 


the dynamic tendencies of other jokes 


would offer a substantial contrast and 
stand sufficiently far out from this 


dynamic zero, as do A, B, C, and D in 
Figure I. But, lacking such unloaded 
items, the approach through contrasting 
blind items is likely frequently to pair 
items such as B and C in Figure 1, the 
choice between which contributes very 
little to the measurement of any dimen- 
sion. Our procedure aims first at dis- 
covering items loaded as A and B are 
loaded in later tests, constituting out of 
them a choice pair. 

If one could first determine the nature 
of the dynamic tendency in individual 
jokes one would then pair them, as one 
does choice items in any choice test, 
so that (a) no item is paired with one 
of its own kind, and (4) the items of 
one kind are distributed to be paired 
with other kinds according to the total 
frequency of each of the other kinds, 
i.c., no specific opposition is to be set 
up artificially between any two kinds 
of response. 

For this reason, and because objec- 
tive measures of joke enjoyment may 
eventually be available, it seemed best 
to begin here with a rating of each 
joke as an individual, unpaired stimu- 
lus. We avoided any accusation of ex- 


cessive leaning upon sensitiveness of 
asking the subject 
merely, “Is this (a) a moderately good, 
mediocre joke, or is it (A) < 
joke? ”, indicating that we expected 
him to put about 50 per cent of the 
jokes in each category. 

The next problem to be decided, after 
the method of measuring strength of 
response, is the selection of an experi- 
mental list of jokes. Approximately 
jokes culled by the 
authors from a wide variety of sources, 


rating ability by 


very go¢ dd 


two thousand 
including radio programs, joke books, 
and party conversations, con- 
sidered initially. The elimination of all 
but one hundred of these, the final joke 
list, proceeded on the following ra- 
tionale: (a) The content of the final 


were 
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joke list was distributed on an a priori 
basis over as many different dynamic 
content categories as the authors and 
several friends could intuitively judge. 
(4) Some jokes were eliminated be- 
cause their understanding depended 
upon some esoteric political situation, 
fashion fad, movie star’s life, short-term 
national gripe, or local slang. (c) If 
the meaning of the joke depended upon 
a very difficult or unusual word for 
which a simpler synonym could not be 
found, the joke was discarded. Any ex- 
tremely subtle jokes which could appeal 
only to a limited group were likewise 
omitted. As a result of this weeding- 
out procedure the final joke list largely 
represents easily understood and rela- 
tively timeless jokes. In addition to the 
jokes selected according to the above 
criteria, the one hundred jokes included 
15 of the 24 jokes and cartoons in 
Andrews’ study. Among these are the 
jokes with the highest loadings in each 
of Andrews’ (1) six factors. 

The details of the test administration 
and subject group are given in the re- 
maining paragraphs of this section. 
Each joke was mimeographed on a 
separate card and each subject’s set of 
jokes mixed at random. Each subject 
therefore judged the same jokes in a 
different order. This procedure was 
calculated to rule out any possible 
extraneous effects induced by position. 

The experiment was performed in 
two main parts. In the first, or Part I, 
the joke list and a questionnaire includ- 
ing personal questions and questions 
dealing with the enjoyment of the 
jokes were administered. Part II was 
given six months later. It required rat- 
ings of the same jokes and responses 
to two Guilford-Martin _ personality 
questionnaires. ‘ 

For the purposes of supervision and 
cooperation the subjects were tested in 
groups of no more than 25 each. To 


prevent the subjects from becoming 
satiated with too much joke material 
each subject came for two sessions wit} 
a day intervening between the first and 
second administrations. Fifty jokes we 
rated at each session. Each session, jp 
turn, was broken up by having the s 
jects rate two sets of 25 jokes each se, 
arated by a five-minute recess. The firs 
set was immediately preceded by fou 
practice jokes which served to introdu 
the subjects to the procedure. 

Before the jokes were reread 
Part II} each set of 25 jokes was ag 
put in a new random order. These set 
were presented in the order 3, 4, 1 


u 


The situation was explicitly str 
tured by introducing the experiment 
“an attempt to find the jokes that 
most humorous” and by printed 
and verbal instructions reproduced 
respectively in the two paragraph 
below. ) 


Directions: Judge whether you 
each of the following 25 jokes to be 
or fair (F) or good (G). Be sure you ar 
thinking in terms of your own enjoyment 
the joke. Try to keep the number of (! 
and (G) judgments about equal. Do not g 
back to reread jokes you have previous 
judged. A working speed of about thr 
jokes per minute or 15 minutes for the 
has been found to be ample for most peo, 
—try to complete yours in that time. 


Read the direction sheet at the top of the 
packet of jokes. After reading each joke 
place a check in the fair (F) or good (G 
column of the rating sheet according to th 
number on the joke card. Then place that 
joke at the bottom of the set and do not 
refer to it again. After you complete t 
set you will be given a similar set to rate 
the same manner. Remember you are 
judge each joke on the basis of your en} 
ment of the joke. There is also no re 
to be influenced by any other member of the 
group since you all will be rating the joke 
in a different order. 


Fifty men and 50 women, most 0! 
whom were in attendance at Duke 
University during 1944, served as sud 
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eCOMing [he group was selected for diver- 
mater lucational area of concentration 
Ons wit gion of the country where reared. 
a and ge range was 17 to 28, with 70 
KES VW er cent of the subjects between 18 and 


were unmarried. For the re- 
II, 50 of the same subjects, 
nd 25 women, equalling the 
group composition in terms of 


-SS10N, in ) (II 


ors given above, took part. 


ecTS OF FAMILIARITY WITH JOKES 


main design of our experiment, 
riented to discovering functional 
n humor response, limits our in 
n of such subsidiary questions 
the effect of familiarity. We 
tain a partial answer, however, 


that ) . 
following analyses: (a) Correlat- 
yrinte , ; peas é< ° 
- lividuals’ scores on “ number of 
roduced 


cnown beforehand ” with scores 


Fagraphs al number of jokes considered 
This (for the first, Part I, 
nistration, of course) yielded a 
ble correlation of - og. The re- 
loes not necessarily prove that 
ity has no effect on funniness 
ndividual joke; it indicates only 
people familiar with more jokes 
inclined to rate the jokes as a 
as more or less funny than do 
s steeped in the lore of humor. 
Secondly, we could find whether 
rage funniness rating of the 
rises or falls between the first and 
administration. It fell, from a 
n 24.7 to one of 17.2, a fairly 

siderable fall. 
Eysenck (5) has shown that the jokes 
ly known to the subjects tended to 
etter liked than others. Considered 
junction with our results, which 
ttenuated by the fact that the sub- 
were definitely asked to rate 50 
of the jokes as funny on all 
nost ol ns, this indicates that the results 
Duke miliarity are no simple function of 
as suD familiarity. Our tentative conclusion 


Factors IN 


RESPONSE TO Humor 


407 


will be that the subject remembers, and 
therefore is familiar with, jokes that he 
that familiarity 
forced by circumstances (in this case, re 


especially likes; but 
reading all jokes) appreciably reduces 
the funniness of jokes in general. 


CLusTEeRS IN Humor 


To give a notion of the character of 


individual clusters sufficient to make 
ensuing discussion intelligible, as well 
as to give the fullest assistance to 
readers who wish to build further re- 
search upon our findings, we have 
thought it desirable actually to list the 
jokes involved in the thirteen principal 
clusters. 

The criterion of acceptance of a joke 
into a cluster was a 
correlation with the other jokes in the 


trial 


minimum average 
cluster of .17—a value found by 
and error best to pick out distinct 
clusters. In several clusters one joke 
was admitted with a slightly lower cor 
relation than .17. The average inter 
correlation of the jokes in each cluster 
ranges from .4o in Cluster 1 to .20 in 
Cluster 11. The average intercorrela- 
tion of the jokes in each cluster is given 
in parentheses after the cluster number. 

Above each joke in the order given 
below is the following data: 

(a) The number of the joke. 
from 1 to 


These 
numbers range The 
numbers from 1 to 25 were in the first 


100. 


joke set, 25 to 50 in the second joke set, 
and so on. (4) The sign of the correla- 
tion of the joke with the other jokes in 
the cluster. A “ (—) ” 
the negatively correlated jokes only. If 


is recorded for 


response to jokes in a particular cluster 
is the expression of a particular dynamic 
tendency the negatively correlated jokes 
should represent the opposite pole of 


the same dynamic tendency. (c) The 
average correlation coefhcient of he 
joke with the other jokes in the same 


cluster. (d) The test-retest tetrachoric 
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correlation coefficient representing the 
reliability of the particular joke. (e) 
The jokes also appearing in Andrews’ 


(1) study are further designated by 
“A” followed by the Roman numeral 


of his factors." 


CrusTer 1 (.40) 


A farmer was losing his patience and 
temper trying to drive two mules into a field, 
when the local parson came by and said: 
“Don’t speak like that to dumb 
animals.” 

Farmer: 


those 


“You are just the man I want to 
see. 

Parson: “And why?” 

Farmer: “ Tell me how did Noah get these 
into the ark?” 


66, .47, 94 

A father called his three children together, 
saying, “Children, I feel that you have 
reached an age when you should understand 
exactly the whole truth about your parents. 
I am sorry to have to tell you that your 
mother and myself were never really mar- 
ried.” Sarah, the 20-year-old daughter, 
fainted dead away. 

Sammy, seventeen, kept silent. 

Then Johnny, just fourteen, remarked: 
“Well, I don’t know what the rest of you 
bastards are going to do but I’m going to 
the movies.” 


89, .50, .78 
Housewife (calling out the window to the 
iceman): “ Have you the time? ” 
Iceman: “ Yes, if I can get someone to hold 
the horses.” 
100, .46, .gI 


.60, A-Il 


Two little boys stood on a corner. A little 
girl passed by. 

Said one: “ Her neck’s dirty.” 

Said the other: “ Her does?” 


28,  % 


81, (—), .32, .74 

Staggering with weariness, the farm horse 
started up the slope, pulling a heavy load 
“ Giddap,” called the Yankee farmer, shak 
ing the reins. The horse tugged, lost its foot 
ing and went down on its knees. The 
farmer cursed, “Git up, you thunderin 
idiot.” The horse lay on its side and stared 
dejectedly over its shoulder at the farmer 
who burst out: “ Tarnation damn! Ef you 
don’t git up, I'll drive right over you.” 


98, .39, .32, A-V 
“Do you have a fairy godmother?” 
“No, but I have an uncle I’m not so sure 
about.” 


“Gosh, you have a lovely figure.” 
“Oh, let’s not go all over that again.” 


CLUSTER 


9, .33, .50 
Lecturer—Of course, you all know what 
the inside of a corpuscle is like. 
Chairman—Most of us do, but you’d better 
explain it for the benefit of them as have 
never been inside one. 


1 Andrews has tentatively named his factors as 
follows: Factor I, Derision-Superiority; Factor II, 
Subtlety; 


Reaction to Debauchery; Factor III, 


2 (.26) 


22, .14, .53 , 

Tired Salesman (sitting in the 
chair): “ Give me a shave.” 

Barber: “ You’re too low in the chair, w! 
you sit up please? ’ 

Tired Salesman: “ Heck, give me a haircut 
then.” 


barber 


"7 


Factor IV, Play on Words and Ideas; Factor \ 
Sexual; Factor VI, Ridiculous Wise-Cracks 
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64, .24, .35 


tor (examining a class): “ Who Boy—“ Tell me, do you really like 
Israelites out of Egypt?—You!”, ceited men as well as the other kind? ” 
pointing to a small boy in the Girl—“ What other kind? ” 


mbling): “ T’wasn’t me, Sir, I only 
k from the country last week.” 


84, .24, .49 


Little Tommy—“ Sister May must be able 


to see in the dark.” 
Tis Mother—‘“ Why do you think so?” 
Tommy—*“ Because last night when she 
was sitting with Mr. Steady in the living 
room, I heard her say, ‘Why Rufus, you 
haven’t shaved.’ ” 


Custer 3 (.28) 


44, .22, .63 


and Eve were naming the animals “Those shoes are too narrow and too 

earth when a hippopotamus strolled pointed,” said the customer. 
“Oh,” said the salesman, “But they are 

ll, darling,” said Adam, “What are wearing narrow, pointed shoes this season.” 
ng to call that?” “That may be,” answered the suffering 
know,” said Eve, “Let’s call it a gentleman, “But unfortunately, I am still 
tamus.” wearing my last season’s feet.” 
t why? ”, asked Adam. 
ll,” said Eve, “It looks more like a 

tamus than anything we've named so 


overboard!” shouted the young “If I refuse to be your wife,” she whis- 
n his first voyage. pered dramatically, “ Will you really commit 


great confusion, the ship was suicide? ” 
The sailor stepped up to the “That” he said grandly, “Has been my 


n, saluted and said: “I’m sorry, Sir. I usual procedure.” 


mistake when I said ‘Man over- 


ank God!” said the captain, signaling 


steam ahead. 
explained the sailor, “It was a 


“Just to think,” said the tourist, “I came 
all the way out to Texas just to see your 
wonderful sunset.” 

“Someone’s been foolin’ ye, stranger. It 
ain’t mine,” replied the native. 
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CiusTEr 4 (.25) 
26, (—), .30, .28 


Mother—“ Jimmie, I wish you would run “Why are you so much interested jp 
over and see how old Mrs. Smith is this _ studies in the nude?” 
morning.” “Oh, I guess it is just because I was | 
Jimmie (returning)—*“ She said to tell you ‘that way.” 
it was none of your business.” 
Mother—“ Why, Jimmie, what in_ this 
world did you ask her?” 
Jimmie—“ Just what you told me to. I 
said you wanted to know how old she was.” 


45, 34 13 65, -33, -53 

A hardened motorist had just run down a “How do you get your kid sister to f 
jaywalker and stopped the car on top of the so many fishing worms for you?” 
unfortunate man. Bobby. 

“ Hey, there,” yelled the motorist, peering “Oh, it’s easy,” said Tommy. 
down over the side of the car, “ While you’re — every ten she digs up, I let her have 
under there just take a look at my brake _ eat.” 
rods, will you? ” 


71, .24, 93 96, (—), .33, .62 


Mrs. Vanderdam was giving a bridge party “Did you hear of the kidnapping case 
when the patter of tiny feet was heard from our block?” 
the head of the stair. “Hush,” she said “Good heavens no.” “Who was it?” 
softly. “ The children are going to give their “Mrs. Smith.” “She missed her little | 
good-night message. It always gives me such and when she went to hunt for him 
a sentimental feeling to hear them.” found the kid napping in his crib.” 
There was a moment of silence; then, 
shrilly: “ Mamma, Percy found a bedbug.” 


Custer 5 (.27) 
12, .19, .80 


A distinguished visitor to an insane asylum A farmer was losing his patience and 
went to the telephone and found difficulty in 
getting his connection Exasperated, he when the local parson came by and 
shouted to the operator: “Don’t speak like that those 
“Look here, girl, do you know who I animals.” 
am?” Farmer: “You are just the man [| want 
‘'No,” was the reply, “But I know where to see.” 
you are.” Parson: “And why?’ 
Farmer: “Tell me how did Noah get 
these into the ark?” 


’ 


15, (—), .36, .40 53, .28, .62 


for 


“I’m always in accordance with every oc- Father (reproving his son and heir 
casion. When I go riding | wear my riding greediness): “ Jimmie, you’re a pig. Do you 


” 


suit. When I go golfing I wear my golfing know what a pig is? 
suit. Yesterday, was I embarrassed when I Jimmie: “Yes, Papa. A pig is a hog’ 
met my girl.” little boy.” 

“Why, John?” 

“T had just come from a union meeting.” 
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79, -19, -54 


‘I hear you have a little sister.” 
“Yes,” answered the small boy. 
‘Do you like her?” 
‘I wish it was a boy, ‘cause then I could 
lay marbles, baseball and cther games with 
her.” 

Then why don’t you exchange her for 
brother? ” 

“Can't,” was the answer, “It’s 


too late 
now. We've used her four days.” 


Custer 6 (.26) 
1d, .17 It, .30, .62 
Adviser, a man is courting me and | Man is a delightful littk worm who 
n't told him I have false teeth. What  squirms about until he is about twenty-three 
j lo? 


and then some chicken gets him. 
Get married and keep your 


68 48, .25, -72, A-III 


the Salvation Army? ” 


By melting down vessels of pewter, 


A mouse made a rude sort of scooter; 
7 But he never gave rides 
To anticipant brides 


Because he was practically neuter. 


you save bad women?’ 


ll, save me a couple for Saturday 


95, (—), -34, -53 

“Here comes the parade, and your Aunt 
Helen will miss it.” 

“Where is she? ” 

“ She’s upstairs waving her hair.” 

“Mercy, can’t she afford a flag?” 


CLusTER 7 (.24) 


A-V 
A-VI 
‘My roommate fell downstairs last night 
with two pints of gin.” 
“Did he spill any?’ 
“No, he kept his mouth closed.” 


That was a good picture of your 
it your ma showed me. But why did 
show his head? 
That’s ’cause she had the electric 
out. 


66 17, -55 
Boasting of the farms in the Dakotas, a 
native said: 


tor: Number, please? 


nk, in phone booth: Number hell, | 
peanuts. “We have some farms out our way that 


are pretty good sized. I’ve seen a man on 
one of our big farms start out in the spring 
and plow a straight furrow till fall. Then he 
harvested back. And that is not all. It is the 
usual thing to send young married couples 
out to milk the cows, and their 


children 
come back with the milk.” 
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90, .44, .54, A-IV 


Although our excuses are thinnish. 
And our ranks are decidedly tinnish, 


Because I’m Stalin 


We'll begin the Beguine, 
And carry the fight to the Finnish. 


Cruster 8 (.22 


23, .15, .24 
‘I promise you,” said he with mock 
severity, “ The next time you contradict me, 
I'm going to kiss you.” 
“Oh, no, you’re not! ”, she cried. 


70, (—), .24, .17 


Mother (to unambitious daughter): 

“Your father can’t support both of us. 
Either you get married or I'll have to divorce 
him.” 


85, (—), 21, .09 


49, -24, .68 

First Kangaroo—“I’m so irritated wit) 
Junior.” 

Second Kangaroo — “Why, dearie, 
thought he was such a good child.” 

First Kangaroo—“ Yes, but he will 
crackers in bed.” 


77> +255 -37 

Mamma had been showing little Fredd; 
a picture of martyrs being thrown to the 
lions. She talked to him very 
about it, trying to make him feel what ; 
terrible thing it was. Then she asked hin 
what he thought about the picture. “Oh, it 
very sad, Mamma,” said Freddy, “ Just look 
at that poor lion over in the corner, he isn't 
getting any.” 


solemnly 


Judge: Why are you suing your wife for 
assault and battery, Mr. Heatherwaife? 
Mr. Heatherwaife: She always calls me a 


nut. 
Judge: But, Sir, 
assault and battery. 


that doesn’t 


constitute 


Mr. Heatherwaife: Yes, but every time she 
calls me a nut she cracks me. 


Custer 9 (.25) 


10, .19, .78, A-IV, .61 


Love is laughable. In fact it’s just two 


silly. 


80, :44, .38 

Friend: “ They say you can usually tell a 
girl’s character by her clothes.” 

Traveler: “Nonsense, girls must have more 
character than that.” 


19, .36, .23 

Politician—I’m pleased to see such a dense 
crowd here tonight. 

Voice—Don’t be too pleased, we ain't a 
dense. 


92, (—), .08, .36 


Ernie—My grandfather can play the pian 
by ear. 
Gurney 


r 


y—That’s nothing. My grandfathe 
fiddles with his whiskers. 
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y7, (—), .18, 17 


The minister called at the Jones home one 
Sunday afternoon, and little Willie answered 
the bell. “Pa ain’t home,” he announced. 
“He went over to the golf club.” 

The minister’s brow darkened, and little 
Willie hastened to explain: “Oh, he ain’t 
gonna play any golf. Not on Sunday. He 
just went over for a few highballs and a 


little stud poker.” 
CLUSTER 


a lawyer’s office, Ma’am? ” 
you do you think it is, a turkish 


” 


don’t get all steamed up! 


2H 72 


and Eve were naming the animals 
rth when a hippopotamus strolled 


darling,” said Adam, “What are 
to call 


said 


that? ” 


Eve, “Let’s call it a 
why? ” asked Adam. 


Well,” said Eve, “It looks more like a 
tamus than anything we’ve named 


40, .74, A-TIl 
All 
“If 


you with a glance. 


looks could kill 


-), .14, .46 


Unhappy motorist (having just run over a 
lady’s dog): “Ma’am, I will replace your 
animal.” 


Lady: “Sir, you flatter yourself.” 


(—), .41, 80 


Where there is a snow storm you'll find a 
white snowlike substance called snow. 


I would assassinate 


“Tf looks could kill, it would be suicide 
for you to use a mirror.” 


Cruster 11 (.20) 


eler in the Blue Ridge Mountains 
mpelled by circumstances to spend the 
1 a remote farmhouse. In the morn- 
was awakened by a small boy of the 
who said, “ Ma says will you please 
She wants the sheet for a table 


the pian 


andfather 


14, .25, .09 


‘Oh, Lemucl, you’re just awful. You sit 
there reading your old newspaper and not 
paying any attention to me. You don’t treat 
me the way you used to. You don’t love me 
any 

“Nonsense, Cynthia! I more 
than ever. I worship the ground you walk 
on. Your every wish will be my command. 
Now for Gawsh sakes shut up and let me 
read the funnies.” 


more.” 


love you 
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25, -15, .20 -15, -40 

Mother—“ Come, Lonnie, don’t be a little The Metropolitan Symphony Orc] 
savage; kiss the lady.” had played in a small New England 

Lonnie—“ No, she’s a naughty lady. If I the first experience of the kind for many 
kiss her, she may give me a slap just as she _ the inhabitants. Next day some of the 
did Papa.” timers gathered ’round the stove in tl 
eral Store and expressed their opinions. 7 
comment of one of the oldest inhabit 
was: 

‘All I got to say, it was a dange 
way to bring that big bass drum on 
bang it wunst.” 


40, .15, .72 -30, .47 
“Why do you prefer Wagner? ” “Mamma,” asked little Mary, “If 
‘Because he composes about the only kind = married, will I have a husband like Dadd 
of music one can hear above _ the “Yes, dear.” 
conversation.” “And if I don’t get married, will I b 
old maid, like Aunt Agatha? ” 
“Yes, dear.” 
“Mamma, it sure is a hard world for 
women, isn’t it? ” 


CiusTER 12 (.22) 


30, (—), .290, .45 3I, .29, .62 
‘I want a corset for my wife.” To discover whether an ostrich is a n 
‘What bust?” asked the clerk. or female—tell a joke. 
‘Nothin’. It just wore out.” If he laughs, it’s a male. 
If. she laughs, it’s a female. 


35, (—), .21, 75 42, .21, .58 
Life is one damn thing after another. Kind Neighbor (to a little boy eating an 
Love is two damn things after each other. apple): “ Look out for the worms, Sonny 
Willie: “ When I eat an apple, the worms 
have to look out for themselves.” 
.16, .56 87, .20, .28 
You say you don’t get along with your A party of tourists in Arizona came ut 
husband? an Indian brave riding a pony. A hea 
Yes, he stays up all night to keep the flies burdened squaw walked beside him. 
off me. “Why doesn’t the squaw ride? ” 
Well, that sounds good to me. “She got no pony,” the Indian explaine 
No it isn’t, he uses a baseball bat. 


Ciuster 13 (.23) 
43, -31, -76 A-IV 
He—“ Pardon me, but you look like Helen 61, .19, .35, Al 
Green.” “Oh, pshaw, I left my watch upstairs.’ 
She—“ So what? I look worse in pink.” “That's all right, it'll run down.” 
“No it won't. It’s a winding stairway 
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A-Il 
A-V 


ing my punch,” she said as she 


ktail party in a hurry. 


12 


irried woman, Mrs. Flapper, had 
nt argument with her husband in 
which she threw him out of 
tory window, landing him in 
isket in the yard. Their Chinese 
yn observation of the husband in 
head and 
extlavagant—he 


1ui0on shook his said, 


women  vely 


years yet.” 


NSISTENCY AND RELIABILITY OF 
Humor MEASUREMENTS 
eliability of measurement of the 

rs is expressed by several alterna- 

1 complementary statistics all of 

, are presented in Table 1. The 
stency coefficient, i.ec., the agree- 
of parts, at a single administra- 
was computed for each cluster on 
iministrations of Part I and Part II 


eating an 
Sonny 
he wor 


RELIABILITIES 


IT-HALI 


pstairs " 


” 


fairway 


FACTORS IN 


OF 


68, .18, .71, A-I 


There was a young person called Smarty, 


Who sent out cards for a party; 
So exclusive and few 
Were the that he knew 


That no one was present but Smarty 


friends 


Several little boys conversing: 

First little boy: See this mark on my 
it’s because my mother ate strawl erries Defore 
I was born. 

Second little boy: This mark on my hand 
is because my mother was frightened by a 
mouse. 

Third little boy 
When I was 


phonograph record, but I’m not superstitious 


(in deep, slow voice): 


born my mother cracked a 


superstitious—superstituous—superstitious, 


separately. “Odd-even’ could 


not logically 


items 
y be designated, so we 
worked out the correlation between two 
halves of the cluster, the jokes being 
assigned to each half with the aim of 
equalizing the sum of the intercorrela 
tions within each half. The coefficients 
ranged from 64 1n Cluster 10 to a .o1 
in Cluster 9. 

With a four- or low 


five item test, 


TABLE 1 


THE CLUs 
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and variable reliabilities are only to be 
expected. In the column of 
Table 1 we have worked out on the 
Spearman-Brown formula the estimated 
whole 


second 


consistency coefhicients of the 
cluster. These are reasonably good. To 
get some idea of what may be expected 
with the sort of twenty-item test into 
which this psychometric device may 
ultimately be fashioned we worked out, 
for Clusters 1, 2, and 3, the consistency 
for a measure composed of 20 jokes. 
The coefficients were .87, .83, and .45. 
The corresponding (but unexpanded) 
consistency coefficients for the second 
test administration (Part II) are set out 
in the third column (Table 1). They 
indicate that the homogeneity of the 


items in each cluster is in most cases - 


tolerably retained after five months. 
The unequal decreases in the coefficients 
from the first to the second testing 
could well result from extraneous in- 
fluences such as personality changes 
in the subjects during the five-month 
interval, the effect of familiarity with 
the jokes and chance factors. 

Test-retest reliability can be estimated 
from our data in some three fashions. 
First, we may follow the normal psy- 
chometric practice of correlating each 
subject’s cluster score (agreement with 
the cluster) on the first testing with his 
cluster score on the second testing. The 
correlations range from .88 for Ciuster 
1 to .15 for Cluster 2. The estimated 
correlations if these clusters were in- 
creased to twenty items are .95 and .42, 
respectively. 

Secondly, we may correlate (tetra- 
choric) each joke response with the re- 


sponse at the second presentation and 
average the correlations for the five to 
seven jokes in each cluster. These aver- 
age correlation coefficients are slightly 
higher for most clusters than are the 
test-retest reliabilities referred to above. 

Thirdly, we may record the percent- 
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age change in the number of peop 
who rate a given joke as good, in pass. 
ing from the first to the second presen. 
tation. This is not particularly go 
because we do not know whether thy 
same people have changed their mind; 
with respect to it, and because a set 
jokes might all change considerably 
absolute funniness and yet give a per 
fect reliability coefficient by method one 
above. However, it is an 
“ reliability ” which is of particular in. 
terest when dealing with 
psychological responses of this kind 
Actually the percentage changes (mean 
for the cluster) range from a fall of 
Ig per cent in Cluster 1 to one of x 
per cent in Cluster 7. 

The general conclusion to this dis. 
cussion of reliability is that our clusters 
have an on-the-spot consistency and 3 
repeat reliability after a five-month in- 
terval which are about the same as those 
found for other psychometric tests of 
about the same length. The most 


generally reliable clusters are 1 and 1 


aspec 


Sensitive 


DEscRIPTION OF THE FUNCTIONAL 
CLUSTERS 


At this point we may begin to ask 
about the nature of the unitary char- § 
acter which holds each cluster together 
Obviously, if we are to avoid theoretical 
prejudices, we must consider a great 
many possibilities. The following are 
some of the principal directions in 
which the similarity among the jokes 
in a cluster might be sought: 

1. Subject matter. Categories of this 
type can be found in many popular joke 
book:s: rural, sex, moron, parents and 
children, traveling salesmen, etc. 

2. Form. The most usual forms 
jokes, puns, limericks, and cartoons. 
For reasons given earlier the joke form 
was used almost exclusively in th 
present study. 

3. Comprehension level. The ease 0 
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lty of comprehension has been 
ssed by such terms as sophisti- 
vs. unsophisticated, subtle vs. 
, sudden vs. gradual realization of 
:. Novelty. Novelty indicates the 
unt of difference from the usual 
of thinking [e.g., Joke: She looks 
Helen Green (Hell in green) |. 
- Violation of societal values. Values 
rently violated in jokes in our 
ciety are: discussion of sex, love of 
love of children, cleanliness, 
1g the underdog, and respect for 
womanhood. As an example of viola- 
love of parents, see Joke: “ Yes, 
Papa, a pig is a hog’s little bey.” 
Repression release. This category, 
we believe, is the broadest one. It in- 
ludes anything—content, form, lan- 
suage, etc——which elicits a humor 
response because of individual repres- 
sions. It may include some or all of 
No. 5 to the degree to which societal 
lues are incorporated in the reader’s 
rsonality. 

Naturally these are not offered as be- 
ig either exhaustive or mutually exclu- 
sive. Psychological categories have a 
chameleonic habit, and, both in testing 
and in therapy (9), apparently different 
interpretations are frequently found to 
differ only in terminology and aspect of 

ach, in the light of fuller knowl- 

For the present our description 

he essential character of each cluster 
be as free as possible from pre- 
onceptions of the level or realm within 
differences lie—dynamic, 
mperamental, formal, cognitive, etc. 
hall simply adopt the best descrip- 
label as we now see the general 

ter emerging. Later the true 

ire of the unity can be sought by 
(a) the correlations of scores on these 
clusters with personality factors (to be 
liscussed in the follow-up article); (4) 
exal tion of the free associative 


h the 
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material given in conjunction with rat- 
ings of each joke in each cluster; and 
(c) experiments in presenting the jokes 
under different dynamic and cognitive 
conditions. 

Our contingent labels are: 

Cluster 1: Debonair sexuality. Direct 
delight in sexuality with little guilt. At 
the opposite pole is dislike of the two 
farm jokes, perhaps representing aggres- 
sion against religion and violation of the 
societal more of kindness to animals. 

Cluster 2: Derision-superiority. The 
reader may laugh at the stupidity, lazi- 
ness, and gullibility of the characters in 
Jokes 9, 22, and 41, respectively, and 
enjoy the derision in Jokes 64 and 84: 
in 64, derision of man’s foibles and in 
84, the innocence of the boy. 

Cluster 3: Bringing another bluntly 
to reality. Since all of the jokes in this 
cluster end in a quip, a form similarity 
is suggested. Some aggression may be 
released by bringing another down to 
reality through the quip method. 


vg 
5 


Specifically, the quip brings out in 37 
the stupidity of Eve in not*recognizin 
that definitions are arrived at a priori; 
in 44 the absurdity of fitting one’s feet 
to the size of the fashion; in 59 the 
imputation of inferiority to females; in 


82 the worthlessness of men’s promises; 
and in gz the supposed stupidity of the 
tourist. 

Cluster 4: Disregard of conventions, 
niceness and considerations of delicacy. 
In Jokes 6 about woman’s 
age), 45 (sympathy for the underdog), 
65 (worms are dirty), and 71 (bedbugs 
in polite society). At the opposite pole 
are Jokes 26 and 96, both representing 
a play on words or pun. 

Cluster 5: Anti-authoritarian or rid- 
icule of customary deference-receiving 
persons. The butt or recipient of the 
aggression in each of the jokes is respec- 
tively: a distinguished visitor (Joke 8), 
a parson (Joke 12), a father (Joke 53), 


(secrecy 
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an older person (Joke 79). Other 
similarities in these jokes are the end- 
shutting- 

express 


«“ 


ings which have the effect of 
up” the questioner and 
aggression against those who have the 
power of reproach. These jokes per- 
haps may be differentiated from the 
negative joke in the cluster by the direc- 
tion of the aggression—in Joke 15 the 
joke is on himself and he has a sense of 
humor about himself. 

Cluster 6: Repressed male passivity 
versus resigned male dominance. A 
delight in women as the aggressor or 
dominant sex. In Joke 29 we might 
interpret the request for “ bad women ” 
as “women who take an aggressive 
sexual At the opposite pole, 
Jokes 1 and g5 both deal with two 
foibles of women, waving hair and talk- 


role,” 


ing a great deal. 

Cluster 7: Sturdy irony and dom- 
inance involved in recognizing people’s 
weaknesses and expressed through ab- 
Jokes 32, 34, and 
60 are particularly homogeneous, deriv- 


surdity and whimsy. 


ing their humor from unexpected social 
responses such as admitting to drunken- 
ness and a criminal father. 

Cluster 8: Playfulness. ° Making par- 
ents, especially the mother, uncomfort- 
able without intended malice (especially 
true in 49 and 77). The same subjects 
who enjoy these jokes tend to dislike 
the negatively correlated jokes, 70 and 
85, which describe plainly situations 
that would threaten the parental marital 
bond. 

Cluster 9: Bringing surprise and dis- 
comfiture to well-meaning people (the 
politician, friend, and perhaps people in 
love). The technique of the humor in 
all of these is some kind of word play— 
10 and 19 are puns and 80 depends upon 
misunderstanding of “by her clothes.” 
People who enjoy these jokes may be 
somewhat egotistic. Joke 97, the nega- 
tively correlated joke, expresses very 


strong aggression against a religioys 
representative by admitting forbiddey 
vices. 

Cluster 10: Extravert “ hale felloy 
aggression. A kind of “ good-humor 
which permits badinage without bitter. 
ness. In both jokes there is some 
element of scoring in repartee. The 
particular characters are probably im. 
portant since in neither joke are they 
clearly identified. Jokes 18, 37, and 3 
at the opposite pole are all absurdities 

Cluster 11: Cynicism. The good life 
isn’t all it’s “cracked up” to be. De. 
light in exposing the imperfections of 
man: we're not clean, Joke 2; women 
have a hard lot, Jokes 14 and 56; un 
faithfulness of men, Joke 25; and lack 
of appreciation of classical music, Jokes 
28 and 46. 

Cluster 12: Naive self-composure 
“ You-can’t-tell-me-anything ” on the 
part of the person making the final 
statement in each joke. A person wh 
enjoys telling these jokes might be en- 
joying expressing his superiority to the 
listener. The jokes at the opposite pole 
are all cynical about the marriage 
relationship. 

Cluster 13: Unsophisticated and good 
natured play. A slap-stick variety 
humor obviously low in aggression 
against anyone. The humor form is 
that of puns, limericks, or play on 
words. Joke 69, at the opposite pole, 
is a sophisticated aggression-expressing 
joke implying men are good for but one 
thing. 


Factors in Humor 


Each subject’s score on each of the 13 
clusters was now worked out and 
matrix of correlations among the 
clusters was calculated. This was factor 
analyzed by the centroid method, yield: 
ing five factors. (Two more were 
originally taken out, but after rotation 
were abandoned as residuals.) Rotation 
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PERSONALITY Factors IN RESPONSE 


rried out for simple structure, 
attempting to maintain factors 
After 
tations of each factor a simple 
emerged which was remark- 


bly orthogonal. about 


finite considering how few were 
riables, and in which at least a 
the clusters had approximately 
1 factor An 


loadings in each 
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tives occasion no serious difference in 
the interpretation of Factor 1. 

The loadings and factor interrelations 
are shown in Table 2. 

Until the nature of the clusters them- 
selves becomes more completely defined 
by additional joke items accruing to 
them, it would be premature to attempt 
any serious interpretation of these fac- 


TABLE 2 


» Factor Loapincs 


RRELATIONS 


mbiguity persisted with respect to 


Factor 1. The obvious simple structure 


factor to 
with Factor 5; a_ possible 
structure could be found which re- 
duces the correlation to —.26. Since 
we are not perturbed at factors having 
some relationship among themselves, 
we prefer the first solution, but we have 
also set out the second, for general 
opinion at present favors factors with 
litt] Actually the alterna- 


aused the correlate —.75 


simple 


ttle correlation. 


tors. Our general theoretical approach 
forces us td the conclusion that these 
factors in jokes will prove to be well- 
known general personality factors, the 
premises on which the syllogism of ab- 
surdity is in each case founded. But we 
shall not proceed to personality factor 
labels before further research. The 
labels represent a groping after sheer 
description on joke content and are 
intended as temporary handles for 
present discussion. 
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Factor 1. Good-natured self-asser- 
tion. Loads cluster 1 highly, 7 moder- 
ately, and 3 moderately but in an 
opposite direction. It suggests a good- 
natured lack of restraint (sex ex- 
pression, dominance expression, no 
amusement in absurdity as such). 

Factor 2. Rebellious dominance, loads 
7, 5, 3, and 12 in decreasing magnitude 
in the same direction. These have in 
common dominance and resentment of 
authority. 

Factor 3. Easy-going sensuality -v- 
Sex repressed aggressiveness. Loads 1 
and g moderately and in opposite 
senses. In reverse it may express aggres- 
sion where sex repression is high. 

Factor 4. Resigned derision, loads 2 
and 6 highly, in same sense. They have 
in common a passive or tired, derisive 
humor. 

Factor 5. Urbane sophistication, loads 
8 and 13, moderately, in opposite direc- 
tions. This might be a factor of 


sophistication or intelligence. 


As just stated, our hypothesis is that 
these are general personality factors, 
not extrinsic matters of form or content 
in the jokes. In this connection our 
attention was at once arrested by the 
resemblance in numbers between the 
humor patternings and the personality 
patternings set out elsewhere (3). 
Twelve or thirteen personality factors 
have been extracted from the whole 
personality sphere of ratable traits (3). 
These, when factorized, have yielded 
some five second-order factors (3). 
This degree of similarity suggests more 
than coincidence. 

Could it be that what we have dem- 
onstrated as clusters in our humor 
material are really first-order personality 
factors and that what we have obtained 
as factors among them are second-order 
personality factors? Only later correla- 
tions of clusters with other measures 
of primary personality factors will 
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answer this. But it can be readily seep 
that this is possible from the manner 
of our statistical treatment. If sufficien: 
computational aid had existed to make 
it feasible to factorize the correlation 
matrix of one hundred jokes, it is quite 
likely that what we have obtained a; 
items correlating in a cluster would 
have appeared as items highly loaded in 
as many factors. If more computational 
aid becomes available we shall aim to 
factorize this correlation matrix direct} 
to determine whether it is indeed the 
difference of scale of the employed 
“ personality sphere ” (3) which has te. 
sulted in first-order factors appearing as 
clusters. 

A comparison of our findings with 
those of Andrews (1), who used 
much smaller battery of jokes and fac. 
torized without the mediation of clus. 
ters, is rendered possible by our having 
deliberately included the items distin- 
gu — ‘ng his factors in our battery. Are 
our clusters and factors supported by 
those of the Andrews study (1)? We 
find that despite our having chosen the 
outstanding factor loaded jokes from 
that study only two-thirds of them 
appear in our clusters. Actuallj 
6g out of our own 100 random jokes 
fall in clusters, so this distribution is 
readily explained by chance alone. In- 
cidentally, the Andrews study jokes 
fall in only six of the thirteen clusters, 
whence we may conclude that by tak- 
ing 100 instead of 25 jokes as Andrews 
did we have succeeded in bringing in 
seven additional dimensions. 

Further examination shows that An- 
drews’ factors align themselves, as r 
gards content and meaning, neither 
with the six of our clusters concerned 
nor with our factors. We must con- 
clude therefore that our findings differ, 
first, because taking 100 rather than 25 
jokes has enlarged the factor space to 


include most of the personality and, 
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ndly, because the principles of fac- 
rotation which we employed differ 
lly from those of Andrews. The 
rotated his factors arbitrarily “ to 
meaning,” to remain orthogonal 
give a positive manifold. These 

1 seem to us question-begging and 
al in the realm of personality, 
ired with the criterion of simple 
ture. It remains to be seen 
r his factors can be rotated into 
It is well known that large dif- 
es in rotation generally do not ob- 
matching of at least some of 

tors in two different studies. In 
ise, recognizing that some of 
ws’ factors fall midway between 
the following matching can be 
sted on inspection of the actual 


A Factors 
5 


L Factors 


1 and 32 


and 2 


ns 


SUMMARY 

\n experiment was carried out 
100 jokes selected to be very 

and relatively immune to 
lifferences of cultural time and place. 
2. When the responses of 50 men and 
50 women to these jokes we. inter- 
trelated, some thirteen well defined 
lusters appeared, which retained their 
form at a retesting five months later. 

3. Both on-the-spot consistency coef- 
cients and test-retest reliability coefh- 
cents (after five months) for humor 
luster. measurements compared satis- 
factorily with those of older types of 
psychological tests. 

4A factor analysis of individuals’ 


verse 


n relationships can be observed con 


the view that his factor space is the 

uur factor space and inconsistent with 

g his factors with our clusters (assuming 
acte.] one factor too few). 
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resulted in 
hive factors, believed to be general 


scores in the clusters 


personality factors. 

A second article will describe the re- 
sults of correlating joke response, in 
terms of cluster and factor measure- 
ments, with other personality assess- 
ments,® in order to define the clusters 


and factors here described. 
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particular, with other ego defense 


The principal defense mechanisms 


3 In 
dynamism tests 
employed will be reaction formation, true projec- 
tion, P.R.E.S. projection (2), rationalization, 
fantasy, and repression. The present humor 
study is considered essentially an approach 
through repression. One reason for undertaking 
the study was our conviction that the current 
restriction of clinical tests to projective techniques 
alone rather than to the whole gamut of ego- 
defense mechanisms has seriously misled the hue 
and cry of research in this important field. 





INFLUENCE OF AFFECTIONAL FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 
ON CHARACTER DEVELOPMENT * 


BY ANDREW W. BROWN, JOAN M 


ORRISON, anp GERTRUDE B. COUCH 


University of Chicago 


Prairnte City ResearcH Project 


HE study reported here is an inte- 

gral part of a larger one which is 

being conducted by the Commit- 
tee on Human Development of the 
University of Chicago on factors in- 
fluencing the growth of character and 
personality in a typical small mid- 
western town (to be referred to in this 
paper as Prairie City). The study has 
been going on for a number of years 
and is expected to continue for some 
time to come. Anthropologists, sociol- 
ogists, educators, and psychologists are 
collaborating in the investigation. A 
particularly intensive study has been 
made of the children born in 1926 and 
those born in 1932, i.e., those who were 
16 years old and 10 years old respec- 
tively when the study was initiated. 
These two age groups constitute the 
subjects of this report. 


Hypornesis For THIs Portion oF THE 
Proyecr 


The purpose of this particular part of 


the research was to test one of the 
hypotheses set up by the Committee at 
the time the study was begun, namely, 
that character development is deter- 
mined by affectional family relation- 
ships. As the study progressed, however, 
two purposes emerged: 

1. To devise and validate an instru- 
ment for the measurement of these 
relationships within the family, and 

2. To determine the extent 

* An abstract of this paper was presented at the 
American Psychological Association meetings in 
Philadelphia in September, 1946. 


to 


which affectional family relationships 
influence personality and character 
development. 


Tue DEVELOPMENT OF THE F-R 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


An operational definition of affec. 
tional family relationships was used 
which had no implication of right or 
wrong but which merely stated the 
conditions believed necessary for the 
existence of such relationships. These 
conditions were stated as follows: 

1. The degree to which children ex. 
hibit a feeling of trust and security in 
their parents by sharing confidence with 
them and by going to them for advice 
and help on perplexing problems. 

2. The degree to which the children 
have an opportunity for self-expression. 

3. The degree to which the children 
have an opportunity for recognition of 
their work and play activities. 

4. The degree to which there is a 
mutual sharing in work and play activ- 
ities and in making decisions which 
involve the whole family. 

5. The degree to which the parents 
take pains to insure order and discipline 
in the home without resorting to force 
or regimentation—i.e., are willing to 
sacrifice some of their own interests, de- 
sires, and freedoms for the welfare and 
security of the children. 

6. The degree to which the famil; 
possesses “solidarity” or mutual loyalty. 

These six conditions constituted the 
operational definition of  affectional 
relationships within the family. 

A questionnaire was prepared dealing 
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situations. This question- 
was presented to 105 10-year-olds 
public and parochial schools of 

rie City in 1943. The questionnaire 
lso given in the same year to the 
r-old group in the Prairie City 
School. 


nese 


DEVELOPMENT OF CRITERIA 
INSTRUMENTS 
the purposes of this research, 
ter was defined as reputation, as 
was the only estimate of character 
juld be objectively obtained. Rat- 
3 of character reputation were se- 


] 


red from teachers, peers, and youth- 
ip leaders in the community. These 
ter ratings were obtained on five 
ts—honesty, moral courage, friend- 
ss, loyalty, and _ responsibility—by 
- of the following instruments: 
The Guess-Who. This test 
of 44 brief statements or word 
ures, approximately 10 for each of 
haracter traits studied, about some 
individual. These state- 
nts were presented in pairs of op- 
For example, the following 
was used for honesty: 


con- 


th 


as alll 
etical 


omeone wl 


anything he finds. 


10 goes out of his way 
neone who will keep anything 


students were given a list of 
these statements and also a list of all 
children in the group and were 
ked to match each word picture with 
ny names from the list as they 
ught fitted the description. They 
were told the test was anonymous and 
isked not to sign their names. 
2. The Portrait Guess-Who. This 
st was a variation of the Ohio Recog- 
ation Scale used by Raths and his co- 
rkers at Ohio State University. The 
est consisted of two short paragraphs 
tor each trait, one describing a person 


who showed a degree of the trait in 
question, the other describing a person 
lacked it. It differs from the 
Guess-Who in that each portrait com- 
bined several manifestations of a trait 
as they might be found in a hypo- 
thetical individual. Sample portraits 
for the trait of responsibility are below: 


who 


Suppose you were going to choose boys 
and girls to help plan a party or to organize 
stamps. You 
want boys and girls who have some good 
ideas, who will work hard and who will 
stick to the job till it is finished. They know 
how to plan and they do careful work. They 
try to do their very best. 


a campaign to sell savings 


b. Some boys and_ girls do not do their 


share. They are careless and they do not 
take very good care of things. They do not 
do good work on a committee. They cannot 
be counted on to do what they say they will 
They let other people do all the hard work 


three 
The 
subjects were given a list of their class- 
mates and were asked to put the letter 
of each paragraph before the name of 
the boy or girl on the list whom they 
thought the paragraph described. They 
were asked not to rate themselves. 

2. The Check-List. This instrument 
consists of a number (126) of ke- 
havioral situations in which varying 
degrees of the different character traits 
seemed to be manifested. This list was 
given only to teachers and other leaders 
in the community acquainted with the 
They were asked to check those 


seemed charac- 


about 


This 


months after the first Guess-Who. 


test was given 


child. 
situations which most 
teristic of a given individual. Examples 
trait 


for the Responsibility are as 


follows: 
Keeps appointments. 
Dawdles at his work. 


- ~Takes good care of school property. 


——Must be continually prodded to finish 
his work. 
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4. The Character-Sketch. This instru- 
ment consisted of a number of short 
verbal sketches, each designed to repre- 
sent an individual with some degree of 
one of the character traits studied. The 
sketches were submitted to adult leaders 
in the community who were familiar 
with the children. They were asked to 
match the sketches with the names of 
those in the study group. The follow- 
ing are examples of character sketches 
dealing with the trait Friendliness: 


Y is a very pleasant person and people like 
be with him. He will come more than 
half way in social relationships. Indeed, 


though not outstandingly popular, he has 
more friends than the average person. 

D is a very withdrawn person in manner 
ind appearance. He seldom smiles and 
seems to try to avoid people. Since he never 
speaks to people or assoctates with them, he 
is almost without friends. 


The items in each of these instru- 
ments were scaled on the basis of the 
opinions of thirty competent judges in 
regard to the degree to which the 
subjects exhibited the traits. 

With the use of these four devices 
ratings were obtained for both age 
groups for each of the five character 
traits: honesty, moral courage, friend- 
liness, loyalty, and responsibility. The 
ratings were transmuted into derived 
standard scores, or D-scores. Peer 
ratings and adult ratings were then 
averaged to determine the individual's 
rating for each trait. These constituted 
the criterion scores. 

Correlations between these character 
criteria and the preliminary form of the 
F-R Questionnaire were computed for 
the two age groups. These correlations 
are presented in Table tr. 

At least two conclusions may be 
drawn from these correlations: First, 
they indicate a substantial relationship 
between affectional family relationship 
and character development as deter- 


mined by these instruments. Sec; 

the relationship seems to be closer for 

10-year-olds than it does for 16-year-o] 7 
It is possible that as children oTOW 

older the family influence becomes ess 

important and other social factors more 


structure. 

It was felt that these results were 
sufhciently significant to warrant , 
continuation of the study. This 
liminary work was completed in 194. 

TABLE 1 
RELATION BETWEEN AFFECTIONAL Famity R 

LATIONSHIP AS DETERMINED BY CHILDREN 

RATINGS AND CHARACTER REPUTATION 

Score AS DETERMINED BY RatTINcs 

ADULTs AND PEERs 


| 
= ‘ : 
TRAITS | 10-YEAR-OLDs | 16-YEaR-Otps 
| 


Honesty 

Moral Courage 
Friendliness 
Loyalty 
Responsibility 


N 
~~ 
Mi Ww 


3 on : 
It H+ It I+ Ht 


n~ 
© oO 


| 
| 


REVISION AND WEIGHTING oF | 
QUESTIONNAIRE 

In 1946 the F-R Questionnaire was 
completely revised. Ten different areas 
of family interaction thought to be 
vealing of affectional family relat 
ships were outlined and question 
framed around each area. The areas 
were as follows: 

1. Common Participation in 
and Play. 

2. Degree of Approval-Disapprovd 
(On the part of the parents toward the 
child.) 

3. Regularity in the Home. (By this 
is meant the degree to which the par 
ents are willing to accept some restraitl 
on their own freedom in order to main 
tain an optimum amount of order 10 
the child’s life.) 

4. Confidence Shared. (The degre 





FAMILY 


there is a mutual sharing of 
ices. ) 
ing in Family Decisions. (The 
» which a real democratic atti- 
vails in the home.) 
l's Acceptance of the Stand- 
f the Home. 
Faith in 


ymes less 
Ors more 


1 


' 
ur ter 
Cilalacte 


ust and 


Child by 
ental Attitude toward Peer 
(The extent to which the 
iccept and encourage the 
lations with his peers.) 
Interparental Relations. (The ex- 
vhich the relations between the 
ire conducive to healthy char- 
r development in the child.) 
(Nervous and 
symptoms thought to be 
of poor family relationships.) 


Siens of Tension 


hysical 


lesigned to determine the in- 
relationship in each of these 
were selected from the old 
and new questions were 

with a minimum of five ques- 
In most areas there 
five. The questions 
a five-point scale, 
often” through 
often,” “occasionally,” “very 
“almost never.” Thus, such 

is “Do you talk 

ut your problems and wor- 


ld be answered at any of five 


CA h area, 
than 

swered on 
m very 


to your 


n the scale. 
nswers to the items were given 
from 5 to 1, according to their 
tion to healthy character de- 
This contribution was 
ned by the independent judg- 
{a group of instructors and ad- 
students engaged in a clinical 
© the 10-year-old group of 
City children. Each member of 
onference specialized in the inter- 
ition of one or more of the instru- 
dealing with character and 

personality development. 


» restraint 
to main- 


order 10 
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For example, in area 1—Common 
Participation in Work and Play—it was 
agreed by those participating in the 
Clinical Conference that an answer of 
“fairly often” to a specific question in- 
dicated a more desirable relationship 
than “very often.” Each quesiton was 
weighted on the basis of these judg- 
ments. Thus, the question, “Do you 
do little chores around the house with- 
out complaining?” was weighted as 
follows: 

“very often” 

“fairly often” 

“very sel 

“almost never” 

The Conference considered that an 
answer of “fairly often” indicated a 
healthier relationship between parents 
and child than did “very often.” 


CHECKING THE VALIDITY OF 
REVISED QUESTIONNAIRE 


THE 


The validity of this revised question- 
naire was checked in two ways: 

ie The check 
comparing the children’s scores on the 
questionnaire with ratings of affectional 


relations made | 


was made by 


first 


by one of the authors 
after a careful review of the social his- 
tory which the 
family. 

The social histories were sec ured by 
In taking the his 
tory the historian had this study in 
mind and attempted to cover all the 


had been secured on 


a trained historian. 


areas without making the interview too 
stereotyped and formal. 

In making the ratings of the affec- 
tional family relationships from the 
histories the rater used the same ques- 
tionnaire as was filled in by the children 
except that the questions were stated 
in the third person rather than in the 
second, e.g., the question, “Do you feel 
your parents mistrust you?” was 
changed to read: “Do the parents 
mistrust the child?” 
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The questions were given the same 
weights as were given to those in the 
questionnaire filled in by the child. 

The correlaton between the children’s 
ratings of the affectional family rela- 
tionships as determined by the ques- 
tionnaire and the ratings of affectional 
relationship as determined by a review 
of the social history was .4o. 

This is probably as high as might 
be expected when one considers the 
probable unreliability of both measures 
used. It indicates a fair degree of cor- 
respondence. In other words, if the 
ratings of affectional family relationship 
secured from a review of the history 
can be considered a criterion, the F-R 
Questionnaire has some validity. 

2. A second: check on the validity 
was made by comparing the children’s 
ratings on the F-R Questionnaire with 
the average ratings on the same factors 
made by a group of clinicians engaged 
in an intensive case study of the 10- 
year-old group. In this intensive case 
study, such instruments as the Califor- 
nia Test of Personality, the Thematic 
Apperception Test, the Rorschach, and 
the Emotional Response Test, as well 
as the social history, were used. The 
ratings on the F-R Questionnaire were 
made independently by each of the 
clinicians after an extended examina- 
tion of these instruments and discus- 
sion of the cases. 

Only a small number of cases were 
available for this comparison. The 
rank correlation between the rating of 
affectional family relationship as deter- 
mined by the Clinical Conference and 
the rating made by the children was .46. 

The results obtained from _ these 
checks on the validity indicated that 
the children’s on the F-R 
Questionnaire represent to a reasonable 
degree the extent to which affectional 
family relationships as defined in this 
study exist within the home. They 


responses 
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B. Cou H 
also indicate that the 
13-year-olds to a questionnaire suc! 


Lil 


responses 
this have some degree of validity, 
ADMINISTERING, WEIGHTING. 


SCORING THE ReEvIisEp 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


AND 


This revised F-R Questionnaire yw, 


presented in May, 1946, to the 194 


group of children in Prairie City, wh, 


were now 13 years of age (they y 


10 years old when first examined). 7 


subjects were permitted to ask ques 
tions regarding the meaning of word 


in the inventory, but as the items had 


been worded as simply as_possil 


there was apparently little difficul 


in understanding the items or 
technique of answering. 

The Questionnaire scored 
computing the average weighted s 
for each of the ten sections. 

The method of weighting these ar 


was | 


was quite arbitrary, being based upor 
the judgment of the twelve persons par 


ticipating in the Clinical Conference 
these cases. 


Some of the areas wer 


given a rating of 1, some given a rating 


of 2, and one was given a rating of 3 
The areas concerned with (a) R 


u 


larity in the Home, (6) Interparental 


Relation, and (c) Siens of Ten 
& 


were considered to have the least rel: 


tion to affectional family relations 


consequently were given a weight of 1 


by the Conference. 
possible average score which could 
made on any of these sections w 
and the lowest average score I. 

Six areas were given a weight of 2 
members of the Conference.  T! 
were (a) Common Participation, 


Thus, the highest 


gs 


Confidence Shared, (c) Trust and Faith 


in Child by Parents, (d) Sharing 


mn 


Family Decisions, (e) Child's Accept 


ance of Standards of the Home, and 


Parent Attitude toward Peer Actiwitts. 


ry 


In each of these areas the highest p 


<. 
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re was, therefore, 10 and the 
possible was 2. 
area or section, namely, the 
Approval-Disapproval of the 
by the Parents, was given a 
of 2—the highest possible score 
rea being 15 and the lowest 3. 
with three areas yielding a 
rage score of 5 each, or 15, six 
lding a high average of 10 each, 
nd one area yielding a high 
score of 15, the highest possible 
was go and the lowest pos- 
re 18. This scheme of scoring 
advantage of making possible 
tative rating on each of the 
well as on the 
nnaire as a whole. 


tems | 


pe SSIDIE 


Lenk 
dcimcu 


ctuions, as 


RESULTS 


between Affectional Family 
tionships and Character 
Reputation Scores 


. 2a 


children’s ratings on the re- 
were correlated 

character criteria scores pre- 
described. These correlations 
sented in Table 2. 


Questionnaire 


TABLE 2 


BETWEEN AFFECTIONAL FAMILY 
1s ScoRE AND CHARACTER 
REPUTATION SCORES 


CoRRELATION 


tion 
ind Faith Bans . . 

rom the correlations in Table 2, the 
following tentative conclusions may be 


| 


crawn: 


laring in 


1. There is a substantial correlation 
affectional farnily relationship 


and character reputation score as deter- 
mined by these instruments. 

2. The seems to be 
higher for some traits than it is for 
others, ratings on responsibility 
show a higher correlation with affec- 
family relationships than do 
those on moral courage. 


relationship 
€.g., 
tional 
Various Factors in 


Family Relations and Character 
Reputation Scores 


Relation between 


Correlations were also computed be- 
tween the character criteria D-scores 
and the various areas of the F-R Ques- 
tionnaire to determine which, if any, of 
the areas played the greatest part in 
influencing the character development 
of the child. These correlations are 
presented in Table 3. 


TABLE 3 


ATIONS BETWEEN AREAS IN 
AND CHARACTER 


REPUTATION ScoRES 


CorrFI VARIOUS 


F-R QUESTIONNAIRE 


F-R AREA CORRELATION 


1. Common Participation 
2. Degree of Approval-Disap 
proval 

in the Home 

Shared 

Sharing in Family Decisions 
Trust and Faith in Child by 
Parents 

Child’s Acceptance of 
Standards 

Attitude toward 
ties 

Interparental Relation 


. Signs of Tension 


Regularity 
Confidences 


Home 


Peer Activi 


Total 


The following conclusions are 


gested by these correlations: 


sug- 
1. There is a definite positive rela- 
tionship between each of the areas in 
the F-R Questionnaire and character 


development. This seems to indicate 
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that affectional family relationships as 
operaticnally defined in this study 
determine to a fair degree the type of 
character and personality a child will 
Possess. 

2. The area of family relationships 
which seems to be most closely asso- 
ciated with character development is 
area 5, Sharing in Family Decisions, 
i.c., the degree to which a democratic 
attitude prevails in the home. 

3. Another area which is closely as- 
sociated with the character criteria 
scores is the area of /nterparental Rela- 
tions. While the correlation of .42 is 
not high, it does indicate a substantial 
relationship between the attitudes of 
the parents toward other and 
character development of the child. 
This confirms the experience of most 
clinicians. 

4. A third area having a fairly high 
correlation with the character criteria 
was area 8, Parental Attitude toward 
Peer Activities. This suggests that the 


each 


parents’ attitude toward the child’s re- 


lations with his peers may have a 
stronger influence on the child’s char- 
acter development than other areas 
which at first glance may appear of 
more importance. 

As previously stated 
weighting of the areas was arbitrarily 
decided by the opinion of the members 
of the Clinical Conference. However, 
the correlations when computed did not 
completely support the judgment of 
the raters. Some of the areas, such as 
Interparental Relations, which was 
given the lowest rating, proved to have 
a comparatively high correlation with 
the criterion scores. Similarly, some 
areas that were weighted high by the 
Clinical Conference proved to have a 
correlation with the criterion 

Consequently, the areas were 


the original 


low 
scores. 
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reweighted and the correlation wir! 
the criterion scores recomputed Thi 
reweighting changed the 
from .45 to .54. Thus, the reweighti 
considerably improved the relations| 
with the character criteria. 


§ 


COFTelatios 


Relation between Affectional Fam, 
Relations and Personality 


In the process of the larger investig 
tion, the California Test of Personality 
had been used in connection with ; 
other hypothesis. This test is designed. 
according to the authors, 
and reveal the status of certain highly 
important factors in personality 
social adjustment usually designated as 
It reveals the extent t 


“to identify 


intangibles.” 
which the individual is adjusting to the 
problems which confront him and 
developing a normal, happy and socially 
effective personality. 

The correlation between the scores on 
this test and the scores on the FR 
Questionnaire was .51. While not high, 
this correlation indicates a definite as 
sociation between degree of affectional 
family relationship and_ personal 
social adjustment as determined by t! 
California Test of Personality. 

The correlations reported here 
tween affectional family relationships 
and personality and character develop 
ment are not high. One would 
expect them to be, because so many 
other environmental factors combin 
contribute to the child’s character de 
velopment. Nevertheless, they do point 
to the general conclusion that the be 
havior patterns which we call characte! 
and personality are to a considerable 
extent environmentally determined 
Perhaps, after all, there is something « 


the old adage, “Love casteth out al 


fear.” 
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BY SAMUEL H 


Screntifi Ke 


I'TEMPTS at mass persuasion are not 

new. Mass persuasion has fig- 

lity ured in religious, political, and 
omic contexts tor centuries, 

vey ea pinnacles of effectiveness in 
ae] volutionary and counter-revolutionary 
WEA an nts; and the 
even in commercial ad- 
gy, It is not strange, then, that 
- who look upon attitudes and acts 
1s against ethnic groups in our 


tion as a grievous social ill should 


erson 


especially in 
designed : 
io | States 
1dentily 
in highly 
ality 


i 


gnated 


extent t “Rite onpidiess 
mass propaganda as an antidote. 

ng t the 1 4 

5 oo : so millions of leaflets, pamphlets, 

n and 


: rtoons, comic books, articles—and 
Q socially . . ‘ 
’ more recently radio and movie scripts 
ive been produced and disseminated 
Mee 1 the propaganda war against bigotry. 
the F-R ae Ne doe j 
ims of such propaganda— 
not high, 
F implicit—would be: 
rinite ‘ ° : 
restructuring of the attitudes of 
ffectional ; , “ " 
' d individuals, or at least their 
ynal and 
‘| tion; (2) the restructuring of 
at ns 
(3) 
forcement of attitudes of those 
lreaady committed to a democratic 
tionships ) | , | 
“oer leology perhaps by creating an illusion 
aeveiop 1 ™ . 
rsality or victory; (4) the con- 
whose 


scores on 


seem to 


lues toward intolerance; 


her 


neutralization of those 
itudes are yet unstructured and who 
mbine t iy ee ‘i. =e ' . 
leemed “safer” if they remain 
to symbols of bias; and (5), 


yuld not 


so many 


iccomplishing all of these aims, 
O offsetting the counter-symbols of 
erance. 
siderable But since so many people of good- 


; 
ermined have chosen mass propaganda as 
most efficient, and 
ly way of reaching and persuading 
0,000 Americans, it is at least per- 

to inquire whether this approach 


effective. 


thing t 
out all 


economical, 


, 
r can be 


FLOWERMAN 


{merican feu 


In this paper I shall attempt to touch 
upon three aspects of the problem of the 
effectiveness of mass protolerance pro 
paganda. I shall try: (1) to marshal on 
a theoretical level the kinds of condi- 
tions which would appear to be neces 
sary for mass protolerance propaganda 
to be persuasive; (2) to illustrate the 
basic content weaknesses of much of 
current protolerance propaganda; and, 
finally, (3) to show how individual 
propaganda items can be evaluated. 

The aims of mass protolerance pro 
paganda * which have been stated above 
are exceedingly ambitious. 
plish these aims, which are all more or 
less concerned with reducing attitudes 
and their 
quences, certain conditions must obtain. 


To accom 


of ethnocentrism conse 
A complete inventory of such prere- 
quisites is yet to be formulated. What 
follows is doubtless only a crude ap 
proximation of the conditions for su 
cessful mass persuasion in the field of 
intergroup relations; doubtless, too, ex 


] 


ceptions to each condition may be 


found. But, taken as working hy 
potheses, these conditions may be of 
some value in determining whether cut 
rent mass propaganda for better inter 
group relations can be persuasive. 

1. A condition ef prime importance 


mbols which 
formal 


1 This discussion refers only to s) 


ure disseminated without the support of 
oom discussion, 
experi 


iccurate 


rning experiences such as classi 
etc. In describing the kind of learning 
ences found in schools, it would be mor 
to refer to 
propaganda; for the learning situation is para 
mount and the aids or materials quite secondary. 
The symbols may be the same and in equal 
quantity; but the teacher and the group situation 
make the presentation and context quite different. 
teacher might Mein 
Kampf to teach the Bill of Right 


learning materials rather than to 


A good conceivably use 
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in propaganda campaigns of this nature 
is the control by protolerance groups or 
individuals of the channels of mass 
communication. That press, 
film, and other channels under the 
Third Reich were completely controlled 
is often overlooked in describing the 
success of the Nazis in manipulating the 
minds of millions of people. Such per- 
vasive and control could 
never be achieved in any but a totali- 
tarian However, control for 
certain limited periods of time may ob- 
contexts. A 


radio, 


consistent 
regime. 


tain in  nontotalitarian 
moment of crisis, such as the bombing 
of Pearl Harbor, can bring virtually 
every major channel of mass communi- 
cation under “ voluntary ” control, the 
impact of an act of undeclared war in- 
stantaneously becoming the biggest and 
most compelling news story. Additional 
examples of control within a context of 
political democracy are the “control” 
exercised by a union leader in calling a 
strike after broken 
} 


down: the 


negotiations have 


‘control” of the fascist 
over some of his followers 
“lunatic fringe”; and the 
of large advertisers” over 


agitator 
in the 
‘control ” 
broadcasting channels. 

Thus control as used here may be re- 
garded as a sphere of influence into 
which individuals are brought by the 
élite for the purpose of insuring their 
exposure to predetermined symbols of 
communication. The goal is clearly 
manipulation; the means may be force, 
commercial monopoly, (de- 
signed or accidental); the dynamics 
are the persuasive devices and tech- 


crisis 


2 The known successes of commercial adver- 
often mistakenly taken as model-goals 
But the com- 
primarily to 
who do not brush their teeth 
their teeth; his 
. for those who do 
brush their teeth—an associative link between the 
tooth-cleanser, and a sub-genus, a par- 


ticular brand of tooth-cleanser 


tising are 
for mass protolerance propaganda 


mercial uivertiser does not try 


convert, ¢.g., those 
to the 


prime purpose 


practice of brushing 


is to stamp in 


genus, 
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niques of the élite playing upon 4 
susceptibilities of the manipulated (> 
2. Related to control, yet constituting 
a somewhat different . 
saturation. By saturation I mp, 
simply the proportion of protoler 
symbols to the total number of sym 
available in the stream of communig 
tion. The degree of saturation of py 
tolerance symbols necessary for affectiy 
the attitudes of individuals exposed | 
the stream of communication is 
tion of such factors as kind of presen 
tion, social context, group values. 


component, 


urgency. (The degree of  saturat 
necessary to persuade individuals 
means of unsupported symbols 
be determined in laboratory situa 
by means of threshold experiments 
in a living community,. uncontrolled 
variables complicate the problem.) 

Whatever the required degree 
saturation, it is apparent from a re 
survey by Arnold Rose * for the A: 
ican Council on Race Relations (6) | 
although sizeable, the flow of protol 
ance symbols constitutes only a ven 
small proportion of the total stre 
communications. Thus, in additior 
the large sums of money current 
ing expended on tolerance propagand 
significantly greater sums would pr 
ably be needed to achieve the 
of saturation—as yet 
required. 

3. Modern channels of commur 


hypothetical 


tion, under commercial influence, try ' 


convey “ something for everyone 


order to attract colossal audiences. Th 
lack of specificity ® of the radio audien 
for example—which is related 

large size—and the twenty-four-hour- 

8 This desire to be controlled is what Er 
Fromm describes in his Escape from Freedon 

To be published shortly by American ‘ 
on Race Relations. 

5 In times of crisis this undifferentiat 
becomes highly specific, and the channel 
munication even if for a_ brief 
“everything for everyone.” 


carry, 
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» UPON the ™ ility of symbols of communi- only symbols associated with acute crisis 
ulated ( e related to intensity of would seem to have a chance. For the 


Onstituting ss to these symbols. We are great bulk of American people racial 


iponent, leve » a nation of individuals who and religious intolerance is not regarded 
[ me vork. worry, love, and play while news as a critical situation. 
rotoler - tors, comedians, opera com- Intensity of attention to protolerance 
of symb panies, symphony orchestras, and swing symbols would then seem to be a func- 
ommun hat are broadcasting. This con- tion of (1) the specificity of the 
lon Of pro tin nslaught of “something for audience, (2) the availability of the 
results in a kind of “radio symbols, (3) context, and (4) the 
cruciality of the situation.® Continuous 
re this “ radio deafness” with and ready availability of a wide variety 
focusing of attention of of symbols which contain “ something 
ttlers to the words of a weary, for everyone,” the undifferentiated 
ed, pony-express rider bring- audience at which such messages 
the only tidings they have are “sprayed,” inappropriate contexts, 
n the outside world for and absence of critical stress serve 
the fever-pitch intensity of to diminish levels of attention to 
to the first telegraph message, _protolerance symbols. 

Hath God Wrought”; or the 4. Some social psychologists doubt the 
of ears glued to loud speakers value of mass propaganda where issues 
t-break of war. are clearly defined and well structured 
is also related tothe method (11, 15). They believe, however, that 
tion, the explicit or implicit mass propaganda has value when the 
he symbols, and the context issues are ambiguous or when opinion 
mbols. It is not possible here is unstructured. If this position is cor 
n detail all of these factors, rect then the effectiveness of democratic 

reference to one of them, propaganda is open to question. 
illustrate how attention or But some observers believe that for 
affected. A certain radio many people the issue of ethnocentrism 
sustaining, and hence “un- is ill-defined and vague. This position 


1 


by commercialism—sought to is perhaps implicit in Myrdal’s American 
1 message of tolerance by Dilemma(i2). I cannot share that 
spot announcements carried opinion. I do not see the problem as 
where the usual commercial a choice between hating or loving, or, 
ments would normally be more mildly, as between tolerance and 
these messages of brotherly intolerance. Were the issue really one 
sandwiched between layers of of choice. mass propaganda, almost by 
igue, adultery, and murder. ; 
1ave been interesting to deter- 


definition, could at once be regarded as 


‘- an important and necessary ally against 
kind of set provided by this 


| 


nipeige intolerance. But for too many in- 
sadism and its influence on 


" ; dividuals, the situation—even if they 
tivity of a message of brotherly = , i] 
; ; ’ are not aware of it—is already we 

;, “ , structured: the choice has either im- 
for overcoming the “ radio 
to commercial announce- 6] arn deliberately omitting at this point of the 
nd the 1 at sphere of cussion factors within the individual which 
ic the genera: atmospncre © determine intensity of attention to a given 


ieve of radio entertainment, stimulus pattern. 
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plicitly or explicitly been made; and to 
be persuaded by protolerance propa- 
ganda they would have to be moved 
from one well-structured pattern to an- 
other. Such an Herculean task is 
almost equivalent to the task of revolu- 
tionary propaganda in splitting the 
superego against itself (10, p. 123). This 
may be too much to expect from the 
kind, amount, and quality of current 
protolerance propaganda. 

When the issues are clear and well- 
structured, the predispositions which 
individuals bring to any learning situa- 
tion constitute the anchorages which 
pattern their responses. There is al- 
ready substantial evidence to show that 
propaganda generally tends to be re- 
jected by antagonists; precisely those 
whom we wish to convert to a different 
point’ of view are the ones we cannot 
or do not reach. When we do reach 
the intolerant, the propaganda message 
of tolerance is evaded by them (5). 
This evasion may be a conscious or 
unconscious process and expresses itself 
in noncomprehension—or more accur- 
ately, derailment of understanding (3) 
of the tolerance message. Hence com- 
prehension as used here refers not 
merely to a cognitive process related to 
mental level, reading ability, etc.; when 
used to describe one of the aspects of 
potential effectiveness, comprehension 
is more properly regarded as an aspect 
of social perception which is affected 


by the predispositions of the audience. 


In turn, these predispositions are affect- 
laden attitudes which may have 
been produced by parents, teachers, 
playmates, etc. (14). 

5. Another condition for successful 
mass protolerance propaganda is its con- 
formance to group standards. Experi- 
ments by Asch and others (1, 15) have 
demonstrated that, consciously or un- 
consciously, individuals use group 
frames of reference in social situations 


even when they are physically separated 
from the group. Where an individual 
brings to a group situation his “oy 
frame of reference he may yield oah 
under great pressure, depending 
the situation (18). But the strength of 
group sanctions is a potent force 1 
reckon with even for an individual 

a strong ego. 

What, then, are the standards of | 
group with regard to _ intolerap 
Evidence on this issue is not conclusive 
Public opinion polls contribute some 
evidence that substantial segments 
the American people are anti-Neg: 
anti-Jewish, anti-labor, anti-Russian, 
and anti-British. While no suitable 
definition of ethnocentrism has as yer 
been evolved, there are indications that 
for some individuals their attitudes 
prejudice have a strong conformity 
component; while for others the role 
the particular prejudice in the emotional 
economy of the individual seems para 
mount. What is more likely is th 
both kinds of factors interact and fus 
Presumably mass propaganda is 
rected more toward the conformit 
component than toward the component 
of personality structure. 

One would expect prejudiced indiv 
uals to identify with dominant groups 
This desire to belong may generat 
from a basic feeling of not belonging 
which expresses itself in chauvinist 
aggressions against out-groups with 
glorification of the in-group. It would 
appear, then, that to be successful ma 
propaganda on the behalf of out- 
groups would have to modify t 
standards of the in-group. 

Since it would obviously not be 
signed to conform to anti-tolerance 
sroup values, mass protolerance propa 
ganda to be successful would have 
change such values. But how it could 
do so without control, saturation, crisis 
etc., is difficult to imagine. In additio' 
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condition, “ respectable s 

, would also be required. 
le tend to accept messages in- 
their attitudes from their 


wledged , protagonists or other 


sources, but not from their 

sts. They are willing to as- 

some individuals a stamp of 

which they deny to others. 

mple, to use the support of 

Wallace on some political issues 

matically to fail to convince 

‘conservatives ”; to use Herbert 

r to support some issues is to fail 
political “ progressives.” 


1s sponsorship, actual or implied, 


as an important selective 
acceptance or rejection of 
Sometimes explicit and im- 
nsorship become confused. In 
nt being conducted at the 

of Chicago by Bettelheim, 
Janowitz,’ veterans were ex- 
protolerance propaganda in- 
cartoon by Bill Mauldin. A 
d respondent, sharing the gen- 
eem in which this popular 
ynist is held by ex-Gl’s, said 


he had regarded Mauldin as a 


guy” but he supposed that 
paid a man enough you could 


him to do anything; this respondent 
| that the material he saw was 
distributed by “a bunch of 
rk communists.” 


gandists, recognizing the need 


ccable sources of authority, are 
ng material endorsed by popular 
sports, entertainment, and in 


med forces. Recently a plan has 
leveloped to promote the insertion 


ge newspaper advertisements 
ind sponsored by “ respect- 
| business organizations. The 
of this campaign will have 
termined. But we know that 
leaflets written and endorsed by 


t published. 


popular heroes and accepted even by 
prejudiced individuals are often dis- 
missed on the ground that they are be- 
ing distributed by minority groups in 
their own self-interest. Many preju- 
diced individuals cannot conceive of 
such distribution by dominant groups. 

Space limits the mention of other 
prerequisite conditions. Exceptions to 
the conditions here mentioned may 
seem obvious. Yet, if carefully ex- 
amined, these seeming exceptions can 
probably be explained in terms of the 
conditions I have already enumerated, 
even though they may have operated 
for only a brief period of time. 

Let us now turn to a brief considera- 
tion of the content of mass protolerance 
propaganda. While the kind of con- 
tent analysis which Paul Lazarsfeld has 
called “social bookkeeping” has not 
yet been systematically made, we can 
look at some typical protolerance slo- 
gans to get some idea of content. We 
need especially to estimate whether 
these slogans adequately fulfill such 
criteria as clearly defined goals, 
methods, enemies, dangers, and the 
like. 

1. The most striking feature, the 
spearhead, of propaganda is the slogan 
(10, 16). Some authorities hold that 
the slogan can be effective only in 
times of great stress when considerable 
control has been achieved. Some 
slogans have attained everlasting fame 
if not notoriety: Gott Straffe England, 
To the Guillotine, Heil Hitler, Millions 
for Defense But Not One Cent for 
Tribute, etc. 

Current protolerance or anti-intoler- 
ance slogans urge unity and amity, re- 
spect for the four freedoms and the Bill 
of Rights, warn against being divided 
by differences of race and religion, de- 
scribe our common origin as immi- 
grants to these shores, remove myths 
about racial differences, and denounce 
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and bigotry. Some popular 
slogans are: Don’t be a Sucker, Amer- 
icans All—Immigrants All, All Races 
and All Creeds Working and Living 
Together, etc. 

The average tolerance slogan is gen- 
eral in nature, vague as to goals, and 
unspecific as to methods. The enemy 
or the danger is not identified. Even 
fascism, for instance, is as yet so 
amorphous a concept as to be an ill- 
defined enemy. Typical definitions of 
fascism, culled from the protocols of 
interviewers engaged in field studies, 
would have us believe that fascism is 
strictly a foreign phenomenon charac- 
teristic particularly of Nazi Germany. 
Studies abound in which subjects sub- 
scribed to tenets of fascism although 
they rejected the fascist label itself (9). 

The pervasiveness of prejudice in so 


bigots 


many individuals makes it difficult to 
set up a real enemy. Often, by impli- 
cation, when the victims of aggression 
are enumerated, the only possible 
aggressor is the group which has not 
been labeled as a victim. Thus, in 
much anti-intolerance propaganda, by 
a simple process of subtracting Cath- 
olics, Negroes, foreigners, Jews, and 
labor-unionists, only white, native-born 
Protestants remain as the aggressors, 
the enemy. That such an enemy is 
unsuitable for logical and psychological 
reasons need not be debated. Pre- 
viously, before and during the war 
years, the enemy was “ Hitler and his 
gang”; but now they are dead. Who, 
then, is the enemy? The enemy must 
be clearly defined; vague “theys” will 
constitute a different stimulus pattern 
for different people. 

Thus far my remarks may be inter- 
preted by some as a blanket indict- 
ment of mass protolerance propaganda. 
That is not my intention. What I have 
tried to demonstrate, is not only that a 
great deal of current protolerance mate- 
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rial may be deficient in content, but 
that it is 
because generally the conditions 
successful mass persuasion are absent 
I do see an important role for p 


ViO- 


ineffectiveness 


I 


doomed to 


tolerance propaganda, but only unde, 
certain favorable conditions. A good 
example would be the issue of a stay 
referendum for a fair employmen 
practices act. Propagandists working 
closely with local civic-minded leaders 
could devise specific material for such 
a campaign. The slogans could be as 
clear as to methods and goals as: “ Vor 
for FEPC.” Strategic centers of 
state could be flooded with such mate 
rial. Here many prerequisite conditi 
could be found—or made—to exis, 
control, saturation, unstructured issue. 
etc. 

But if we assume that under cert 
circumstances favorable conditions pr 
vail for mass persuasion, we come next 
to the problem of estimating the effe 
tiveness of single items of propaganda, 
such as a cartoon, a comic 
leaflet, a film, or a radio broadcast. As 
previously indicated, much work along 
these lines has been 
potential effectiveness because 
been assumed that the exposure of 
individual to a single item of propa 
ganda under ordinary circumstances 1s 
incapable of modifying his attitudes 
behavior. Implicit in this assumption 
is yet another assumption, namely, that 
repeated exposure over an_ extended 
period of time to many prodem 


Strip, a 


concerned wit! 


cratic items may modify attitudes and 


behavior. 

Potential 
item has 
mining whether 
are satished: 

1. The propaganda item must reach 
the subject by being brought before 
his stream of consciousness under favor- 
able circumstances; otherwise it cannot 


effectiveness of a single 
been estimated by 
these requirements 


deter- 
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nfluence him. The 


idership surveys shed some 


now 


this aspect of potential effec- 
In one study of readership of 
nce comic strip published in 
found 


compared 


newspaper (2) it was 


item 


1 


ough this 
y with the average item in the 
attention getting and hold- 

it was read by only one out 
ten readers in the sample; 
t one in every four readers in 
one item in 


read at least 


yvorable circumstances I mean 
ternal and external conditions 
letermine whether an individual 
|] not attend to a given propa- 
stimulus if it is put before him. 
ticommunist, for example, who 
. copy of the Daily Worker, in 
may throw it 
yme next lirectly into the paper 
; favorable circumstances can 

factors 


ions pr morning’s mail, 


waste basket. 
sometimes chance 
the circumstances. The pub- 
of protolerance items in only 
phisticated 
es will not succeed in bringing 


si newspapers or 
to non-readers. 

given item of propaganda 
ind hold the individual’s 
His must be 

it not in an _ unpleasant 

wonders about the wis- 


curiosity 


One 
the large billboard advertise- 
ladies lingerie planted in the 
r of the Jersey meadows to attract 
ttention of train passengers; this 
ular part of the Garden State is 


horrible stench which 

» invade without difficulty even 
he interior of air-conditioned trains. 
. The must be liked, or at 
ist not be repulsive. This is similar 
Lasswell’s “ enjoyment ” factor (17, 
r favor PP; 74-117) in evaluating effects of 


-annot 
cannot 


for its 
aeter- 
rements 


item 
before 


nmunications. 
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4. Perhaps the most important of the 
elements of potential effectiveness is 
comprehension. Comprehension, as I 
have previously stated, is not a cog- 
nitive process, but rather an aspect of 
social Comprehension is 
positively correlated with the predis 


percept 1i0Nn. 


positions which the individual uses as 
his frames of reference. Thus, in view- 
ing a cartoon ridiculing a bigot, the 
following process of evasion seemed to 
have taken place in the prejudiced in 
dividual (2). To have fully understood 
the meaning of the message he would 
have had to identify with the bigot in 
the cartoon. Consciously or uncon- 
sciously he resisted such identification. 
He then had to “ disidentify ” with the 
bigot. Since he could not identify with 
and lacking a “ hero ” char- 


he experi- 


the victim 
acter with whom to identify 
enced a “derailment of 

In some instances prejudiced in- 


understand- 
ing.” 
dividuals, missing entirely the cue to 
satire in the drawing, saw the bigot as 
a member of a sub-dominant group. 
In another cartoon study (2) mem- 
bers of sub-dominant groups experi- 
enced boomerang understanding of a 
drawing prepared in their behalf. The 
cartoon shows three skeletons astride 
a white horse in mid-air flying over 
three tombstones labeled Hitler, Mus- 
solini, and Goebbels. They carry above 
them a large banner with white letter- 
ing on a black background and a skull 
and cross-bones. The banner 
“Down with Labor Unions, Foreign 
Born, Jews, Catholics, Negroes.” The 
macabre headed 
toward a section of the globe labeled 
“U.S.A.” The caption reads: “The 
Ghosts Go West The intent of 
the message is obviously to indicate that 


reads: 


company are seen 


although the Nazi persecutors of sub- 
dominant groups are dead their ghastly 
and divisive ideas are in danger of 


migration to this country. Many re 
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spondents saw the cartoon as trying to 
Stil hatred against “ minority ” 
groups. Fifteen per cent of non-Jewish 


Il 
up 


respondents and 25 per cent of Jewish 
respondents took the cartoon to mean 
precisely the opposite of what was in- 
tended. It appeared that especially for 
Jewish respondents the striking banner 
containing its explicit anti-minority 
message became the absorbing focal 
point of their attention. To illustrate 
this type of misunderstanding more 
vividly, perhaps I should tell you that, 
in testing the cartoon, an interviewer 
arrested in a public park by a 
Catholic policeman whose interpreta- 
tion of the cartoon convinced him that 
she was spreading hatred. 

Other studies by Lazersfeld, Berel- 
son, and Gaudet (9) and by Coffin (4) 
have demonstrated how predispositions 
determine whether propaganda mes- 
sages will reach target audiences. Re- 
publicans tended to listen to Republi- 
can propaganda; and Democrats to 
Democratic propaganda. In the same 
way comprehension is determined by 
predispositions: the prejudiced do not 
understand the prodemocratic message, 
while those already committed to demo- 
cratic ideology understand that which 
is meant primarily to influence the 
anti-democratic. 

When a piece of propaganda reaches 
the intended audience, attracts and 
holds attention, is enjoyed, and uncer- 
stood, it can be considered at least as 
potentially effective. This is a far cry, 
however, from saying that it modifies 
attitudes or behavior. 

The most common experimental de- 
sign for determining whether an ex- 
perimental variable is effective employs 
some kind of “ before-and-after” test- 
ing. Often control groups are used to 
eliminate the influence of chance fac- 
tors. Assuming that the experimental 
and control groups have been properly 


was 
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equated or matched, the difference }; 
tween the final or “ after ” group mean 
scores, if reliable, is taken as evidenc 
that the changes brought about in +} 
experimental group are significant. The 
most frequently used type of measur 
ment is some form of pencil-and-paper 
behavior in which the subject responds 
to single questions or to batteries of 
questions. The responses are sometime; 
implicitly assumed to be predictors of 
action; presumably they are valid ¢ 
the extent that they do predict action 
But it is rarely possible to predic 
action behavior from paper-and pencil 
responses. If the responses are cons 
ered as dimensions of attitude, action 
behavior would have to be inductively 
predicted. Merton, in his study of 
mass persuasion (12), started with 
knowledge of effect; he knew that 
Kate Smith’s eighteen-hour radio mar 
athon had indeed evoked pledges to 
purchase 39 million dollars worth of 
war bonds. But in studying the effect 
of protolerance propaganda where no 
specific measurable action is urged, we 
can at best make only crude approxima- 
tions. Some social psychologists have 
despaired of measuring effect and are 
willing to content themselves with 
measurements of potential effectiveness 
But what is suggested here is that 
we perhaps can go farther along the 
way than we have been doing. Since 
all measurements, even in the physical 
sciences, are indirect estimates, we com- 
mit no violence to scientific method by 
urging additional criteria for estimating 
effectiveness of protolerance propa- 
ganda. Why can we not develop : 
catalogue of reasonable criteria, the 
satisfaction of which may be regarded 
as evidence that effectiveness is being 
approached? (Perhaps effectiveness in 
social psychology is like infinity 
mathematics; we may approach it but 
never attain it. Yet this does not stop 
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iking progress. The curve 
frequency distribution is 
never touching the base- 
end; nevertheless we ac- 
confidence 3 or 4 sigmas, 
inus, as our fiduciary limits. 
me way, it is suggested that 
ept as evidence the satisfac- 
sonable number—and kinds 
of effectiveness. Such 
would also enable us to make 
mparisons between two differ- 
propaganda symbols.) 
llowing are some of the cate- 
ch might be included in the 
riteria of effectiveness. 


Immediate recall. Other things 


equal, propaganda which is im- 
recalled after exposure is 
ffective than propaganda which 
mmediately recalled. 
yed recall. Other things be- 
propaganda which is re- 
extended intervals of time 
posure is more effective than 
ida which is not so recalled. 
ger it is recalled the more 
the propaganda. 
Other things being 
ropaganda which is repeated 
more effective than propa- 
which is not so repeated. This 
be developed further to 
ccount the circumstances of 
the number and kind of 


tit 
epetition,. 


I 


s, chains of repetition, accuracy 


n, etc. 
nal criteria of this sort can be 
The scale might range 
formation at the lower end, 
attitude, to action, at the upper 


and-pencil behavior. Other 
ing equal, the most effective 
inda yields the most favorable 
in response to well-constructed 
res and scales measuring 
n and attitudes. 


5. Social action. Where specific ac- 
tion is called for, such as writing letters 
to congressmen, voting for a given can- 
didate or amendment, it is possible to 
determine whether a given piece of 
propaganda (or propaganda campaign) 
Collateral _be- 
havior may also be included: for ex- 


has proved effective. 


ample, even the number of individuals 
who write in or ask for more propa- 
ganda of the same kind may be 
valuable. 

In setting up criteria for effectiveness 
we should not neglect consideration of 
unconscious influences of propaganda. 
Bur to study such changes it would be 
necessary to use depth analysis. Exten- 
sive studies are often prohibitive be- 
cause of time and cost factors. How- 
ever, pilot studies are possible. Using 
psychiatric case workers, Bettelheim, 
Shils, and Janowitz * have been study- 
ing the effects of mailing four pieces of 
prodemocratic literature to veterans. 
The pieces included a Mauldin cartoon, 
a comic strip called “ Three Pals,” a 
reprint from Look magazine, and a re 
print of an article on the Springfield 
plan. There is some evidence that the 
most “ intolerant ” interviewees showed 
greater negativism after receiving the 
propaganda than before. The “ toler- 
ant” interviewees more often destroyed 
the material; they accepted the mes- 
sages but saw no value in them. The 
“ intolerant ” more often kept the mate- 
rial to show to like-minded acquaint- 
ances to illustrate their reasons for 
being prejudiced. 

3oth in the Berkeley Public Opinion 
Study at the University of California 
and in a study among psychoanalysts in 
the East, clinical interviews and projec 
tive techniques are being used to obtain 
insights into the function of prejudice 
in the emotional economy of in- 
dividuals. Such depth tec 


hniques ce uld 


8 To be published 
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Another approach to the study of 
effectiveness propa- 
ganda is to flood a circumscribed com- 


of protolerance 
munity over an extended period of 
time with a barrage of material. “ Be- 
fore and after” public opinion polling 
in control and experimental communi- 
ties—especially if panels are used— 
might throw light on the cumulative 
effect of many items. Care would have 
to be taken to account for develop- 
ments in social context during the 
period of exposure to exclude the spuri- 
ous effect of unusual local conditions or 
events. The difficulties of conducting 
such a study are great: communities 
which might serve as controls on ex- 
perimental communities are hard to 
find; the differential effects of various 
aspects —and_ individual items — of 
propaganda would be difficult to 
determine. 

While I am concerned here primarily 
with a consideration of criteria rather 
than techniques of studying effective- 
ness, it should be mentioned in passing 
that additional techniques for evaluat- 
ing mass protolerance propaganda 
might be explored. Of particular in- 
terest are such techniques as: rumor- 
study methods involving serial or chain 
reproduction; group interviews; pro- 
gram-analyzer measurement of au- 
dience reaction (especially for radio and 
motion pictures); sociometric methods, 
especially the sociodrama; and also 
various situational techniques which 
might include “ planted ” provocateurs. 

Finally, we should recognize that pre- 
occupation with the evaluation of pro- 
tolerance propaganda may make us 
purblind to the need of appraising the 
total stream of communication, which 
includes unfavorable symbols as well as 
deliberately infiltrated anti-tolerance 
propaganda. It is easy to see how we 
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may concern ourselves with the study 
a 16-mm. educational film destined , 
reach only a limited audience, and lpg 
sight of a widely-shown commer 
film containing many negative tefer 
ences to racial and religious groups 
studying the latter, action agencies 
the field of improving intergroup re 
tions might thereby be aided in exerti; 
influence upon the controllers of mag 
media to improve their products inst. 
of producing their own materials, 

Perhaps I should conclude wit! 
caution to evaluators. 

If the prerequisite conditions do 
prevail, if content is not improved, 
if more knowledge of the effects of the 
total stream of communication js ; 
acquired, then evaluation researc! 
existing protolerance propaganda 
fruitless. The findings will 
be negative and the social scientis 
and practitioner will 
loggerheads. 


continue 
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CASE REPORTS 


BLACK BOY: 


A VALUE-ANALYSIS 


BY RALPH K. WHIT! 


Bethesda, Maryland 


PURPOSE 


nN this paper Richard Wright’s au- 
tobiography, Black Boy, is analyzed 
by a statistical method, “value- 
analysis.” This is the first published 


illustration of the technique, and the 
primary purpose is to illustrate the na- 


ture and usefulness of the technique. 

It is hoped that the analysis will sup- 
port the following propositions: 

1. That a fairly high degree of scien- 
tific objectivity is not incompatible with 
clinical insight. 

There is a strong and growing feel- 
ing among psychologists that the self- 
disciplinary values of objective science 
must be combined with the “insight” 
values of a qualitative, clinically 
oriented approach if either approach is 
to achieve its maximum usefulness. 
There is disagreement, not as to the 
desirability of this combination, but as 
to its possibility. Experienced clinicians 
have been especially skeptical—and 
legitimately so—as to whether, in their 
own domain of personality study, ob- 
jective statistical methods can be used 
without misrepresenting the very na- 
ture of the qualitative data with which 
they deal. Yet, difficult as the problem 
is, effective attacks upon it are now 
being made from a number of differ- 
ent angles. The experimental studies 
of social behavior by Lewin and his co- 
workers (5), the many-sided explora- 
tions of a single personality by 
Murray (7) and by the Office of 
Strategic Services, the methodologically 
sophisticated studies of personal docu- 


ments by Allport and his students (;). 
the relatively objective methods of scor. 
ing the Rorschach test by Klopfer (2) 
and Beck (2), the “content-analvysis” of 
propaganda materials by Lasswell and 
by Kris and Speier (4)- 
many others attack the 

problem. 


these and 
Same Dasic 

Value-analysis is one more attempt 
to achieve, in some degree, the s 
difficult synthesis. Its purpose is 
provide a method by which any kind 
of verbal data—e.g., propaganda and 
public-opinion materials, as well as 
autobiographies, clinical interviews, and 
other devices of personality study—can 
be described with a maximum of objec- 
tivity and at the same time with a 
maximum of relevance to the underly- 
ing emotional dynamics. In this re- 
spect it is like the content-analysis 
which Lasswell and others have applied 
primarily to propaganda materials. It 
is, in fact, one form of content-analysis. 
t differs from other forms of content 
analysis in the fact that it is specifically 
adapted to the needs of clinical as well 
as political psychology, and in 1 
fact that, like Murray's (7) 
Sanford’s (8) methods, it is focused 
primarily upon the motivational aspec 
of the personality whose verbal expres 
sion is being studied. 

The objectivity of the method is best 
shown by the single fact that its re 
liability, as computed by various 
methods (each of which is appropriate 
in its own context), ranges from .67 | 
95. Whether this degree of objectivity 


) 
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without sacrificing other 
question which the reader 
le must decide for himself. 
form of relatively objective 
escription 1s not only ap- 
to the clinical type of data, 
sible from the standpoint of 
ture. 
complete directions for 
the method cannot be given 
the essential symbols and 
procedure will be briefly 
447). Mastery of 
point where it can be used 
rate reliability, requires ten 
hours of study and practice. 
sible to analyze a ten-page 
phy (or any clinical inter- 
rd of comparable length) in 
four hours. While by no 
mparable with the time efh- 
group-testing methods, this is 
of line with the time re- 
riving and carefully scoring 
lual Rorschach or Thematic 
tion Test. 
the typical skepticism of the 
statistical 
skepticism based on the 
fear that such methods will 
superficial data and do vio- 
the “patterning” of the per- 
l whole 


surh 
WIth 


re gard to 


is unnecessary if 
appropriate to 
l if it is both preceded and 

by an appropriate type of 
bjective interpretaton. It is 
uestion of “either-or”—either 
or qualitative approaches— 
tion of “both-and.” There is 
why both methods cannot be 


il method 1s 


closely integrated with each 


present first a 
subjective picture of the book 


thor, 


s article we 


written immediately 


a single reading of it, when the 


pression of it was still fresh and 
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vivid in the reader’s mind. Though no 
clinician is likely to agree completely 
with the interpretations proposed here, 
this interpretation” 
may at least suggest some of the strong 


“impressionistic 


points as well as some of the limitations 


of the relatively subjective, nonstatistical 
approach to personal-history data which 


employed by 
After this the 
statistical data are presented, following 
which a return to subjective 
interpretation, but a different sort of 


universally 
present-day clinicians. 


is almost 


there is 


interpretation from that of the initial 
impression. The freshness and vivid- 
ness of the first impression are gone, 
but the picture is no less integrated and 
patterned than it was at first, and it is 
both broader and sounder because of 
the inclusion of much critically inter- 
preted statistical material. 

4. That the combination of subjective 
and objective methods has four distinct 
advantages which are not possessed by 
the subjective method alone: (a) Re- 
liability. 
of agreement between observers as to 


There can be a high degree 


the description of certain facts, even 
when there is disagreement as to the 
explanation of those facts. (4) Intel- 
ligibility. By actually counting certain 
kinds of facts, and 
illustrations of the kinds of facts which 
have been relatively clear 
and concrete definition can be given 
“aggression” and 


giving concrete 
counted, a 


to terms such as 
“anxiety” which would otherwise be 
vague and ambiguous. (c) Inclusive- 
ness. Several important facts are added 
which were not seen at first, or not seen 
clearly. This is, in the writer’s judg- 
ment, the most important advantage of 
any statistical such as value- 
analysis. Without making a systematic 
inventory of all the facts of a given 
kind, it is difficult to realize just how 
important and how insidious the errors 


of omission are in any ordinary subjec- 


method 
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tive impression of a book or a per- 
The errors of omission are, 
errors; 


sonality. 
moreover, highly 
there is an inevitable selection of just 
which fit most neatly 


systematic 


those facts 


into the interpreter’s unacknowledged 


wishes and preconceptions. Such errors 
are not eliminated by value-analysis, 
but they are very markedly reduced. 
(d) Comparability. Though compari- 
sons must always be made cautiously 
and with due regard for the total con- 
texts of the facts which are compared, 
they are both useful and, in practice, 
inevitable. The interpreter who im- 
agines that he is describing facts-in- 
themselves, rather than facts-compared- 
with-other-facts, is as a rule merely tak- 
ing for granted a vague and probably 
faulty frame of reference. What is 
needed, then, is not to ignore the frame 
of reference but to examine and to 
clarify it. It is one thing, for in- 
stance, to say that aggression is a part 
of Richard Wright’s value-system; it is 
a better thing to be able to say that it is 
one of the most important parts of his 
explicit value-system, and it is still 
better to be able to say, as we do here 
(see p. 448) that the amount of openly 
admitted aggression and hostility is far 
greater in this book than in any one 
of eight autobiographies written by 
Stanford students. 


IMPRESSIONISTIC INTERPRETATION 


This book is a fighting, slashing at- 
tack upon the injustices and hypoc- 
risies of a white man’s world. There 
can be no doubt whatever about its 
effectiveness for this purpose; it packs 
a tremendous wallop. The style is 
clean, compact, fast moving, and its 

1 This is a frankly subjective, purely qualitative 
interpretation of the book, written before the 
statistical analysis was undertaken. It is, in 
some ways, like a qualitative clinical analysis, and 
is to be compared with the qualitative-plus- 
quantitative value-analysis which foilows it. 
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emotional impact is like nothino » 
in this reader’s experience except per 
William Lloyd 


Garrison, figkting in a similar cayse 


haps the words of 


On this question I do not wish to ac 
speak, or think with moderation .__ | 
not compromise, I will not equivocate I 
not retreat a single inch, and / wi 


For 
however, the qualitative nature of | 


a scientifically trained re 


impact is essentially different from, ap 
superior to, that of Garrison’s sledoe. 
hammer denunciations. It 1 
paradoxical, to say the least, to mai 
tain that such a potent piece of speci 
pleading could give an impression 
scientific objectivity; yet, for at least 
one reader, such a statement would be 
true. The book did seem to me to have 
a particular sort of scientific objectivity 
To me, it seemed that the facts them. 
selves, and not the person who 
pened to be describing the facts, were 
what produced the emotional impact 
This is, perhaps, primarily because 
the autobiographical form which 
argument takes. The autobiography is 
probably a uniquely effective vehicle 
for presenting emotionally significant 
data. As in the reading of a novel, the 
reader himself becomes the hero and 
character, imaginatively “plays his 
role,” almost lives his life for the time 
being. And, more than in reading 2 
novel, the reader has in the back of his 
mind the realization that the experi 
ences he is living through are actual 
experiences which actually happened 
to somebody. This particular autobio- 
graphy, however, much more than most 
of the others I have read, gave me 3 
feeling of a strenuous effort on the 
author’s part to convey certain vivid) 
remembered experiences exactly as the} 
occurred, and to lay bare his own emo- 
tional reactions with the same ruthless 
honesty which he shows in describing 
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f others. For me, that was 
tanding quality which made 

not only moving but also 
which 
ynceive a profound respect 


lly satisfying, and 


yr both as a writer and as 
iny departure from com- 
objectivity, it seems 
lies not in the facts which 
led but in the facts which are 
led. Distortion by omission is 
difficult than 


by commission; it would be 


to prevent 


indeed if the imperiousness 
riter’s central purpose, in this 
not result in some selectivity 
ds of experiences which he 


| 


describe in most vivid de- 


instance, it seems to me 

[ am a Yankee and unques- 

biased in favor of the Negro) 

of the Southern white peo- 

of the time, must be softer 

ler than the picture of them 

paints. My own feeling is 
is book all other viewpoints 

that of the analytical psy- 

who wants not only vividly 

but total 

| picture of a single personality 

satisfyingly explanatory concep- 

1 of how it came to be what it is— 

subordinated to the single 

ng purt of dramatizing the 

of a caste society. To take a 

example: although the narrative 

| through about the twentieth 

the author’s life, there is only 

(his affair with Mrs. 

Moss's daughter Bess) which shows 

| interest in any girl of his own age. 

e writer himself does not discuss this 


s 


also a 


emotuon 


purpose 


incident 


ividly mission, and the reader is left to 
5 they nder whether it corresponds to an 
emo- ibsence of this common adoles- 
thless preoccupation, or whether there 


ribing might have been some emotionally im- 
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portant puppy love affairs that were 
simply not described because to do so 
would have detracted from the fighting 
book. There 1S 


little humor in the book, and no light- 


effectiveness of the 

ness of touch; the style is vivid and 

pungent, but it has no time at all for 
The author 

mined to extract the last drop of bitter- 


foolishness. seems deter- 
ness from every experience, even when 
the theme of race discrimination is not 
at stake. For instance, his relationship 
to his mother—the only person in his 
family who seems to have been for him 
a source of any emotional security 

appears almost entirely in its darker 
aspects until page 78, where we learn, 
with some surprise, that “I had always 
felt a certain warmth with my mother.” 
The admission of such a cheerful fact 
might not have occurred even then, ap- 
parently, if the context had not called 
for a little cheerfulness to enhance the 
bleakness of a subsequent disappoint 
ment. 


fatal illness of his mother, and Richard’s 


The occasion for it is the almost 


being taken away to live with an un 
sympathetic uncle and aunt. The com 
plete statement is, “I had always felt a 
certain warmth with my mother, even 


when we lived in squalor; but I felt 


none here.” 

How can this pervasive bitterness be 
accounted fer? Surely the white man’s 
injustice alone cannot be the 
Although Wright is far from 
supporting the prevalent white man’s 


stereotype of the happy-go-lucky and 


wh le 


story. 


contented Negro, he also makes it clear 
that he has always been a deviant, in 
the direction of accentuated hostility 
and rebellion, among the lower-class 
Negroes with whom he has mingled 
during at least the first twenty years of 
his life. Where the others usually 
achieved a certain fatalistic acceptance 
of their lot, and a facade of apparent 
cheerfulness with which to deceive their 
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white masters, Richard himself was 
never resigned and found it almost im- 
possible to put on the mask of cheerful 
docility. He lost much in economic 
security by not conforming to the pat- 
tern, but still could not bring himself 
to do it until late in adolescence, and 
then only as a heroic measure to have 
enough money to escape from the 
South. For a psychologist, the ques- 
iton is, Why? What sort of family con- 


stellation, what sort of emotional en- 


vironment, is capable of producing such 


a splendidly stiffnecked rebel—and such 
a tragically unhappy human being? 

If there were fuller information about 
his emotional relationships to mother, 
father, and younger brother, a satisfying 
answer might be forthcoming. Even 
as it is, however, there is some basis for 
speculation. His father was a ne’er-do- 
well, a petty tyrant, and a weakling; 
Richard hated and despised him. This 
combination of hatred with contempt 
would seem to be a useful clue. If the 
hate had been combined with awe and 
hopeless fear, the result might have 
been the typical Negro acceptance of 
all authority; but it was not. One of 
the earliest incidents recorded is a 
triumphant defiance of his father. Soon 
after this the father refused to support 
the family and practically disappeared 
from the scene. Authority was then 
represented chiefly by his mother, a 
harassed woman toward whom Richard 
seems to have felt some affection and 
who seems to have had some strength 
of character, but who under the cir- 
cumstances could certainly not tame 
her adventurous and strong-willed son. 
Compelled to work outside the home in 
order to keep her family alive, she could 
scarcely have had much chance to do 
so; and when she became a hopeless in- 
valid, the role of authority was taken 
over by a succession of uncles, aunts, 
grandmother (a pious and _ horrible 
creature), teachers, and others, none of 
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whom Richard either loved o, 
spected. The whole picture is like 
atypical aggressive reaction to 
thority as we found it in our experi 
ments with small groups of eleven-yeg 
old boys (5); and the gulf separati 
Richard from the docile accommodat. 
ing Negroes around him is like th 
gulf separating our two groups who 
reacted aggressively to 
the four groups who 
“apathy” or pseudo-cheerful submissive 
ness. His family constellation is als 
like the characteristic family picture 
of the three boys, in the experiments, 
aggressive reaction to 


autocracy 


ire ym 


reacted with 


whose autocracy 
was most 
consistent 
speaking, an 
home. Presumably, in 
parental rejection evokes anxiety 
hostility in the child 
neither love nor fear causes the hostility 


pronounced—severe but in 
discipline, and, _relativelh 
absence of affection in the 
such a case, 


directly, 


to be repressed or turned inward. 
The whole picture, so far, is like that 
of the statistically typical “bad boy.” 
Why, then, did he not develop into ; 
typical, and not especially interesting, 
bad boy? This is the further question 
which lends a unique interest to the 
further exploration of his emotional 
dynamics. To be sure, his environment 
was almost unanimous in considering 
him bad. To be sure, 
money on a rather large scale in order 
to make possible his escape to Memphis, 
as the first lap of his flight 
North. Yet no one who has read the 
book and has felt the writer's burning 
moral purpose, and the strength of his 
urge toward intellectual clarity and 
realism, can fail to agree that we have 
here a personality structure which 1s in 
some respects radically different from 
the ordinary delinquent or criminal, 
The question, then, is again, Why! 
One factor, at least, which may have 
kept him from venting his aggression 
in petty mischief, or in attacks upoo 


also, he sti le 
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ats within his own group, may 
n the keenness of his mind— 
was, with a ruthless 
Early in life his 
feelings became directed 

ial injustice, and though 
aggression against the white 
completely and maddeningly 
the impulses in that direc- 

not diminish with their re- 
istration. On the contrary, 
eression seems to have become 
nd more concentrated against 
te racial enemy. One can 
the hypothesis that this was 
ly because such aggression 
to him to be, in a profound 


1 


l, aS it 
f thinking. 


ealistic and intellectually accept- 


hile other “outlets” did not. If 
othesis is correct, he was caught, 
wn honest intellect no less than 
“bad-boy” personality 
situation which con- 
yet continually 
His intellect 


basic 
, i a 
mobilized, 
his fighting spirit. 


not permit harmless “outlets,” 


his basic personality structure 


| not permit the damming of the 


1 


at its source. It is under- 


ble, then, that his recent books, 


ng this one, should give the im- 
n of a concentrated outflow of 


, ° 
p bitterness.“ 


writer’s chief purpose is, admit- 
ring out the advantages of a statistical 
supplement to a subjective interpre- 
lligent reader will be quite legiti- 
ptical as to whether the foregoing 
justice to the possibilities of a purely 
roach. Actually, the writer makes 
t his own interpretation is even on 
a reasonably good clinical case-sum- 
lid his conscientious best, but a reader 
clinical insight certainly might de 
urgently suggested, therefore, that 
eptical reader, if he has also read Black 
| try his own hand at a supplementary 
n before reading further. What im- 
nterpretative possibilities, specifically, 
looked? In fairness to the statisti- 
the skeptical reader should do this 
hen give due credit to the statistical 
it brings out any significant data 
uimself did not anticipate. 
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NATURE OF THE STATISTICAL METHOD 


The theoretical and empirical basis of 
the value-analysis technique cannot be 
discussed at all in an article of this 
length, nor can the nature of the method 
be discussed fully enough to permit 
anyone else to use it. (Full directions 
are available in mimeographed form, 
and will gladly be sent to anyone who 
wants to them for research pur- 
poses.) In order to understand the re- 
sults obtained, however, it is necessary 
to describe, in a simplified way, the 
steps in the procedure. The 
pages in the manual of direc- 
as follows: 


use 


essential 
first two 
tions are 


Procedure 
Value-analysis consists of three steps: 


1. Put in the margin a symbol correspond- 
ing to each goal and each value-judgment 
that is explicitly stated in the material, or 
clearly implied by it. 

2. Tabulate these symbols. 

3. Interpret each numerical result in the 
light of the picture as a whole, with special 
attention to the person’s possible reasons for 
conscious concealment or unconscious self 
de eption. 

An example: 


“One winter morning in the long- 
ago, four-year-old days of my life 
I found myse!f standing before a fire- 
place warming my hands over a mound 
of glowing coals, listening to the wind 
whistle past the house outside. All 
morning long my mother had been 
scolding me.. .” 


Co 


m’T 


The symbol Co, meaning physical Comfort, 
represents the goal of “warmth,” which is 
implied by the act of “warming.” (See p. 11 
of this manual, on which warmth is men 
tioned in the definition of the word Com- 
fort.) The letter m means “my 
mother” in particular analysis; the 
apostrophe, *, means “not”; and 7 means 
Tolerance, a value which is here defined 
(p. 43) as including absence of blame or 
hostility. The symbol-combination m’T there- 
fore means “my mother was not tolerant”— 
i.c., in this case, she blamed or scolded me. 


small 
this 


ich symbols as these it is possible 
1re mentioned most 


From 
to tabulate what values 
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often and with most emphasis. For example, 
Safety, Aggression, and Knowledge are men- 
tioned very much more often than Comfort 
in the pages of Black Boy. It is also possible 
to tabulate the most frequent evaluative 
descriptions of each individual who is de- 
scribed. For example, intolerance or hostility 
is, together with physical dangerousness, one 
of the two most frequent characterizations of 
“my mother.” Other types of tabulation are 
suggested by the nature of the symbols on 
the following page. 


The interpretation then involves challeng 
ing each of totals in what 
makes sense in the light of the picture as a 
whole, clinically interpreted. Questions must 


these terms of 


always be raised about consciou 
tion, self-deception, unconscious mech 
cause-and-effect relationships, etc. In 
Boy, for instance, there is a questi 
whether Wright's frequent description 
mother as dangerous and intolerant 
partly a reaction-formation; he may 
ing a strong attachment to his mothe: 
exists On a deeper psychological ley 


(The clinically oriented reader wi 
immediately the parallel between this 
Klopfer’s or Beck’s methods of scoring ¢ 
Rorschach. Here, however, even mor 
in the Rorschach, statistical totals are pn 
ingless unless seén in relation to « 
and in relation to all other ava 
about the given personality.) 


} 


Value Categories, Symbols and Symbol-Combinations 


I. Goats 


Physiological 
F F¢ ie »d 
Sx Sex 
Re_ Rest 
Ac Activity 
He Health 
S_ Safety 
Co Comfort 


Social 
L Sex-Love 
Lo Family-Love 
Fr Friendship 
Un Understanding 


Egoistic 
I Independence 
A Achievement 
Do Dominance 
Ag Aggression 
R_ Recognition 
St Strength 
In Intelligence 
Ap Appearance 
Sf Self-Regard 


Fearful 
Se Emotional 
Security 

—S Stability 
Sc Seclusion 

Cn Concealment 
Fo Forgetting 
Es Escape 


Playful 
N New Experience 
Ex Excitement 
B Beauty 
H Humor 
Fa Fantasy 
Cr Creative Self- 
Expression 


Practical 
P Practicality 
E Economic Value 


J Job 
W Hard Work 
O Ownership 


Cognitive 
K Knowledge 


Miscellaneous 


Ho Hope 
Pr Progress 
Na _ Naturalness 
Ha _ Happiness 
V_ Value-in- 
general 


II. STANDARDS OF 
JUDGMENT 


Moral 


M Morality 

Tr Truthfulness 
Pu Purity 

Ju Justice 

RI Religion 
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natron 


ness 


CoMBINATIONS 

ns) 

es are Humorous 

Intelligent 

ther is Loving 
not Safe (i.e., they are 
langerous ) 

other is not Tolerant (i.e., she 
lames or scolds me) 

mother should be Loving; (I 
vant) my mother’s Love 


tes are 


nt) Food 
Food (Frustration) 
Food (Satisfaction) 


nt) Safety for Negroes 
> ty for Negroes (1.2., Negroes 
lo not have physical Safety) 
are not Safe for Negroes 


edience to whites 
ggression against whites 
owledge about whites 


hites want Obedience 


rgression, leading to Safety; self- 
iefense 

ievement equals Morality; it is 
ny duty to succeed 
conflicting Self 


dience with 


gard 


A VALUE 


AN ALY 


St>! than 


Self-Regard is more 


Value 


important 


| conomic 


Aggression —an_ inferred, non-in 


tended meaning 


Economic Stability 


Economic Carefulness; thrift 


Aggressive Independence; rebellion, 


as a po iluive value 


Independent Achievement 


RESULTS OF THE STATISTICAL METHOD 
Facts Supporting the Impressiomsti 


Interpretation 


1. High Frustration-Satisfaction Ra 
tio. The impression that Wright’s early 
life was “tragically unhappy,” according 
to his own interpretation of it, 1s sup- 

fact that the Frustration 
Satisfaction ratio |F/S ratio; cf. the 
DRQ, or “Discomfort-Relief Quotient,” 
and Dollard (O)} 1S 3.4. 
mean 


ported by the 


of Mowrer 
This can be compared with 
F/S ratio of 1.2 which was found in 
eight short autobiographies (averaging 
ten pages in length) written by Stan- 


ford Black 


Boy, this means that there were 1,205 


students. In the case of 
emphasis-units representing frustration, 
such as: 
I was beaten out of my 
Let m« 


Hunger was with us always. 


senses. 
] 


out!, ! continued to scr 


And there were 349 emphasis-units 
representing positive satisfactions, such 


as: 


There were many biscuits piled high upon 
the bread platter. 


Others. The impression of a “pervasive 
bitterness,” and of a “fighting, slashing 
attack” is supported by two independ- 
ent but closely related facts: (a) The 
percentage of openly admitted aggres- 
sive impulses (anger, hostility, etc.) in 
the total of all Wright’s explicit value- 
judgments is 8. This 8 per cent, though 
it may not seem large, means that 


2. Aggression, and Disapproval of 
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Aggression is second in importance in 
the list of 62 values; it is exceeded in 
total emphasis only by physical Safety.* 
And, in comparison with the percent- 
age of Aggression admitted by other 
persons, 8 per cent is quite extraordi- 
nary. At least, in eight student auto- 
biographies, the mean was 1 per cent 
and the range was from o to 2 per cent. 
Some illustrations from Black Boy: 

We threw rocks (at the white boys who 
came on our side of the boundary-line), 
cinders, coal, sticks, pieces of iron, and broken 
bottles, and while we threw them we longed 
for even deadlier weapons. 

Watching the white people eat would 
make my empty stomach churn, and I would 
grow vaguely angry. 

She (Aunt Addie) had said one word too 
much; before I knew it, I had whirled and 
was staring at her with open mouth and 
blazing eyes. 


(b) The percentage of disapproval, in 
all evaluative descriptions of other peo- 
ple, is 89. In other words, Wright 
shows his “pervasive bitterness” not 
only in the way he describes his own 
feelings but also in the way he de- 
scribes other persons; almost nine times 
out of ten the picture of them which he 
paints is black rather than white. This 
can be compared with a mean of 40 
per cent in the student autobiographies, 
and a range of 18 to 58 per cent. Again, 
the hostility he shows is far outside 
the entire range of that which is 
shown by the eight students. Some 
illustrations: 

The vivid image of Granny's old, white, 
wrinkled, grim face . . . made me afraid. 

All morning my mother had been scolding 
me... 

I was lashed (by my mother) so hard and 
long that I lost consciousness. 


The South could recognize but a part of 
a man, could accept but a fragment of his 





8 The capitalization of a value-word, in this 
article, means that it is one of the value-terms used 
in the analysis and listed above, pp. 446-447. 
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personality, and all the rest—the best 
deepest things of heart and 
tossed away... 


mind 


3. Direction of Aggression Primarj) 
against Southern Whites. If we use the 
number of disapproving comments | . 
rather, the number of “emphasis-units” 
as an index of the relative importang 
of different hate-objects (on the ey. 
plicit verbal level), we find by far 
largest number of them referring 
Southern whites. Disapproval of 
Southern whites, individually or ¢o| 
lectively, is represented by 932 em. 
phasis-units. The next most important 
hate-object by the same criterion js 
Aunt Addie (128), followed by Uncle 
Tom (80), Granny (65), and_ others 
Examples of disapproval of Southem 
whites: 

The words (in which I forgot to say 
to a white man) were barely out of my 
mouth before I felt something hard and 
cold smash me between the eyes. 


What was it that made the hate of whites 
for blacks so steady, so seemingly woven int 
the texture of things? 


4. Hostility to Father and Ambival- 
ence to Mother. The impression that 
Richard “hated and despised” his father 
is borne out by the fact that, of the 3 
evaluative descriptions of his father, all 
were disapproving. For instance: 

He was quite fat, and his bloated stomach 
lapped over his belt. 


We left (my father and _ the g 
woman). I felt that I had had to do with 
something unclean. 


strange 


The impression that he was ambiva- 
lent toward his mother, with his rela- 
tionship to her presented chiefly “i 
its darker aspects,” at least up to page 
78, is borne out by the fact that, of the 
62 characterizations of his mother, 4 
per cent were disapproving and 13 ptf 
cent were approving. For instance: 

But my mother, being more imaginatis, 
retaliated with an assault upon my sensibi- 
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rushed me with the moral horror 


taking a life. 
and get your whipping!”, my 
ise the , 
USE the vays felt a certain warmth with 
ts (or, 


UNIts 


usualness of the negative em- 
n both of these cases, is sug- 
by the fact that the percentage 
yproval of parents in the student 
graphies averaged 48, with a 

e from 17 to 68. 

Relative Absence of Interest in the 
Opposite Sex. The impression that 
Wright either was relatively lacking in 

common adolescent preoccupa- 

or that his preoccupation with 

ther things at the time of writing the 
iogrpahy led to a diminished em- 
phasis on it, is borne out by the fact 
the two corresponding values, Sex 

Sex-Love, together account for 
1 per cent of the emphasis in the 

The mean percentage for the 

rd students was nine. 

‘Ruthless Honesty of Thinking.” 
mpression that the book itself 
“a particular sort of scientific ob- 

and the related impression 

ght was kept by his “ruthless 

of thinking” from venting his 
aggression against scapegoats, are both 

st indirectly supported by the im- 

of Knowledge and of Truth- 
ess in his explicit value-system. 
lge ranks third, with 7 per cent 
the total emphasis. For instance: 
aseless questions. 

starve in order to learn about my en- 

nt was irrational, but so were my 


grew into a passion. 


Truthfulness ranks sixth, with 4 per 
ent of the total emphasis. This is 
paradoxical, because there were occa- 
sions in which Richard felt justified in 
ying glibly. On the other hand, when 
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Truthfulness was combined with pride 
in his own work, he could 
stand for it against all opposition: 


creative 


I was faced with a matter of principle. I 
ited to graduate, but I did not want to 
ke a public speech that was not my own. 


Wa 


f 
| 
I 


m4 
lila 


And one of the things that was most 
sure to arouse his resentment, in adults 
or in the Southern whites, was lying or 
concealing the whole truth: 

She (my mother) was not concealing facts, 
but feelings, attitudes, convictions that she 
did not want me to know. 

“Did you see that Harrison nigger?” he 


(Mr. Olin) asked .. . “Well, he still has that 


knife for you (In its context, this was 


evidently untrue.) 


Another related point is that Intel- 
ligence is the one good characteristic 
which Wright most often attributes to 
himself: 

I was able to see them with an objectivity 
which was inconceivable to them. 


The spirit I had caught gave me insight... 


Still another related point is that, un- 
like many other writers of autobiog- 
raphy, Wright is quite capable of 
criticizing himself. Of all his self- 
description, 65 per cent was counted as 
unfavorable. This can be compared 
with an average of 42 per cent (with a 
very wide range, from g to 76 per cent) 
in the eight student autobiographies.‘ 
Since he did not condemn himself in 
terms of any of the values which he 
himself valued most highly (Intelli- 
gence, Determination, Truthfulness, 
Tolerance, etc.), his 65 per cent of self- 
disapproval cannot be taken at its face- 
value. He was basically more self-con- 
fident and self-approving than this 
figure suggests. It is, nevertheless, a 

* Although the eight students were volunteers 
from a large elementary psychology class, who 
chose to write autobiographies in place of 
other laboratory work, there were no_ indica- 


tions that those who volunteered were. atypical 
in personality. 
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large enough amount of §self-disap- 
proval to differentiate him sharply from 
many a smug, conventional college 
sophomore, and also from those para- 
noid or semi-paranoid persons whose 
hostility to the world around them is 
associated with delusions of grandeur 
about themselves. 

Since all of these tangible facts, to- 
gether with many less tangible 
contributed to this analyst’s impression 
of “a particular sort of scientific objec- 
tivity,” they are listed here as support- 
ing that interpretation. It should be 
emphasized, however, that even when 
taken all together they do not prove 
the point. On the other hand, the 
reader should notice that they round 
out the picture of Richard Wright in 
certain ways, adding some interesting 
material which was not even implicit 
in the original statement that he was 
intellectually honest. In this respect 
they are similar to all of the material 


ones, 


in the next section. 


Facts Which Go Beyond or Modtfy the 
Impressionistic Interpretation 
1. Primary Emphasis upon Physical 
Safety. Two of the three values which 
are statistically most important, Aggres- 
sion and Knowledge, were recognized 
in the impressionistic interpretation. 
The third, however, which is  statis- 
tically by far the most important of 
the 62 values in the list—more impor- 
tant than Aggression and Knowledge 
taken together (18 per cent as com- 
pared with 8 and 7 per cent of the total 
completely 
overlooked. important 
single value is physical Safety. The 
attentive reader may have noticed the 
following illustrations of it among the 
quotations we have already given: 


emphasis)—was almost 


This most 


I was beaten out of my senses. 


{ was lashed (by my mother) so hard and 
long that I lost consciousness. 
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The words (in which I forgot to say “;, 
to a white man) were barely out of 
mouth when I felt something hard and col; 
smash me between the eyes. 

“Come out and get your whipping!” 
mother called. 


The value is defined as “Absence 
pain, injury, death, or physical ager 
sion, and no fear or danger of {| 
things.” Its meaning in the context of 
Wright's autobiography is given mu 
more precisely (especially for those wi 
have read the book and remember : 
context of some of the quotations) by 
the above sentences, and by those whi 
follow: 

The fire soared up to the ceiling and 
trembled with fright. 

The boss’s dog haunted the clay pits, s1 
ping, growling. 

I saw him (Uncle Tom) tearing a | 
green switch from the elm tree. My | 
tightened. 

“T’ve got a razor in each hand,” | 
in a low, charged voice. “If you toucl 
Pil cut you.” (Aggression, 
Safety) 

I looked at Reynolds; he was gripping 
steel bar in his hand. 


leading 


My mother’s suffering grew into a sy 
in my mind. 


niggers nuts, n 


“Make ’im 


“Crush that 
white man shouted). 


My life now depended upon 
work. (Job, leading to Safety) 


The fact that 18 per cent of Wright 
total emphasis is given to this value 
also far out of line with the emphas 
given to it by the eight student aut 
biographies; its mean importance 
them was 14 per cent, with a rang 
from 0 to 4 per cent. This extreme dit 


ference is similar to the differes 
found with respect to the valu 
Food; Wright mentions it (chieil 
negatively, by stressing the hunger 
which pervaded his childhood) 
more often than the students do. In 
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ses the difference is probably 
» cultural the com- 
middle-class or upper-class level 
, constitutes the background of the 
llege students, the stark bio- 
necessities of Food and Safety 


one: on 


loom as large as they do in 
lower-class Southern Negro 
und. The difference is so great, 
ver, that it probably has a_ per- 
s well as a cultural interpretation. 
part of the difference which is 
able to personal factors is open 

st two interpretations: 
iccuse others of attacking 1s 
in effective form of attack. It 
noticed that in most of the 
lustrations Wright is attribut- 
gression to other persons (white 
adult Negroes) in his en- 
he is describing them as 
king him, punishing him, driving 
ff his job with the threat of a 
ur, knocking him off a running 
rd with a whiskey bottle, etc. The 
quency of this theme may be at 
partly due to the author’s desire 
through this book, at the 
have misused him and at 
men who have misused both 
nd his race. By arousing in his 
s a vicarious experience of phys- 
ir, he probably knows that he is 
thtening the emotional and artistic 
of the book, and at the same 
paying off two ancient grudges. 
was in fact the only interpretation 
hich had occurred to the present 
ter at the time he wrote the im- 
ressionistic interpretation (see above, 
142-445). Preoccupied as he was 
fact that Wright was being 
tively aggressive, the analyst failed 
notice the particular sort of emo- 
tional dynamite which Wright used to 
ichieve his effect, and—what was worse 
failed even to consider an alternative 
hterpretation which is far more inter- 
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? 


esting from the standpoint of the 
psychological origins of aggression in 
general, namely: 
(6) All Wright's 
have been fundamentally defensive in 
character. The plain fact is that it is 
Richard’s environment which he de 
scribes, in full and convincing detail, as 
He grew 


aggression may 


being physically dangerous. 
up like a wild animal, in an atmosphere 
of physical fear. Though this fact may 
have been intentionally or unintention 
ally overstressed, chiefly by the selective 
material, the fact 


omission of other 


itself is hardly open to question. 
It is also a fact with important psy 
The whole 


chological implications. 
meaning of Wright’s as 
transformed if it is interpreted in this 
way. He is seen not as a wantonly, in- 
herently aggressive person, but rather 
as a frightened child, alone in what 
a hostile and dan- 


aggression 1S 


seems to him to be 
gerous world, in which the integrity 
of his own body and soul can be pre 
served only by defiant aggression. As 
Horney might put it, his hostility is 
rooted in anxiety; as the academic psy- 
chologist might put it, his 
rooted in fear; and as Lewin might put 
it, he is aggressive because, realistically 
or unrealistically, his psychological en- 
vironment is structured in terms of 
physical danger as the most powerful 
negative valence in the field, with 
aggression as the “distinguished path” 


rage 1S 


of escape from it. 

Further direct support for this hypoth- 
esis comes from the fact that Aggres 
sion, far more often than any other 
value, was clearly and explicitly pre- 
sented as a means to an end rather than 
an end in itself, and Safety was pre- 
sented, much more often than any 
other value, as the end in relation to 
which Aggression was a means (122 
emphasis-units, as compared with 24 
units in which Aggression was a means 
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to Friendship—i.e., acceptance by the 
gang, in a new school). 

If this were a clinical case-study, the 
revised interpretation would also have 
implications as a basis for counseling. 
If Wright’s aggression is rooted in 
anxiety, and if the particular form of 
shows is 


aggression which he now 


maladaptive in character (which is, of 
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tion of each value, several illustration, 
of each one as it appears in the give 
context (similar to the illustratons give, 
above page 450, for the Safety | 7 
in the context of Wright’s autobiog 
raphy), and a critical interpretation of 
the meaning of each value in the py. 
tern of the value-system as a whok 
Since this lies far beyond the scope of 


TABLE 1 


THe Twetve Most EMPHASIZED VALUES 


RICHARD WRIGHT: 


Ercut CoLiece STUDENTs: 





VALUE PERCENTAGE 


) 


Per ENTAGE 





Safety 18 
Aggression 8 
Knowledge 7 
Recognition 5 
Job 4 
Truthfulness 4 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
I 


Emotional Security 
Economic Value 
Tolerance 

Food 

Independence 


(Self-Regard) (1) 








Sex-Love 
Knowledge 
Achievement 
Friendship 
Tolerance 
Family-Love 


Independence 
Recognition 
Pleasant Personality 
Emotional Security 
Conformity 
Generosity 





* This figure is the percentage of the total emphasis which is given to the value in 


In this case, Safety was given 1,308 emphasis-units, or 18 per cent of the 7,166 units in the 
An ordinary value-judgment counts as one unit; a much-emphasized one counts as five units 


refined methods are now being developed.) 


course, an entirely different question), 
then two counseling possibilities im- 
mediately suggest themselves: (a) to 
relieve the basic anxiety; and (4) to 
help him to verbalize and to modify 
his probably implicit, unverbalized 
assumption that this particular form of 
aggression is an effective way of getting 
the Safety that he wants. 

2. Little Emphasis on Social Goals. 
An amplified picture of Wright’s pri- 
mary values, with some suggestions as 
to how they may differ from the pri- 
mary values of other persons, are given 
in Table 1. 

To interpret this table adequately 
would require giving the formal defini- 


the present paper, we shall confine our- 
selves to pointing out that neither 
Safety nor Aggression occurs in the 
students’ list, while four important 
“social” values—Sex-Love, Friendship, 
Family-Love, and Pleasant Personality 
(i.e., being likable, in order to be liked) 
—all of which are prominent in the 
students’ list, do not appear in that ot 
Richard Wright. His lack of interest 
in the opposite sex was mentioned in 
the impressionistic interpretation (st 
also above, p. 443). What now needs 
to be added is that his relative lack of 
social interest applies not only to the 
opposite sex but to his family and t 
his own age-and-sex group also. A! 





utobi 


ation 


the par. 


scope 


neither 
in the 
ortant 
rdship, 


onailty 


nterest 
1ed in 
1 (see 
needs 
ack of 


1 
the 
Ut 


to 
ind to 


Al 


Whole 
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the student figures do not con- 
n adequate norm, Wright's 
hasis on these four values (4 per 
contraste: with their 24 per 
s almost certainly unusually low.® 
its face value, this would 
t his value-system is that of an 
tionally solitary, self-sufficient per- 
It suggests also an Adlerian in- 
tion, with more emphasis upon 
motives than upon “libido”; or, 
Freudian might put it, it suggests 
Wright’s “libido was invested in 
‘and that a primary or second- 
ssism limited the development 
terest in other people. 
r analysis of the data, however, 
some modification of this in- 
Within this group of four, 
ll of Wright’s attention is given 
Family-Love (mother-love, in his 
nd to Friendship, rather than to 
or Pleasant Personality. A 
tive study of what he does say 
Family-Love and Friendship 


that he often speaks of them with 


nt wistfulness: 


hat winter my brother came home 
ago . . . It was not long before 
t the affection shown him by the 

far greater than that which I had 


rom them. 


he bed (in Mrs. Moss’s house) 
ed in the delightful sensation of 
long-sought dream .. . I had 


home 
of isolation became doubly acute. 


. I learned to understand the full 

to which my life at home had cut 

not only from white people but 
roes as well. 


n for the prominence of these values 
ent papers is, probably, the fact that, 
urged to stress whatever they themselves 


| important, the following six topics 


re mentioned as possible subjects of discussion: 


elationships, relationships with the same 
} + - l ° 
clationships with the opposite sex, voca- 
ns, the kind of person you are, and the 


n you would like to be.” 
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It may be that Wright’s social needs, 
though not often expressed in words or 
behavior, were blocked in their expres- 
sion rather than lacking in fundamental 
strength. Cut off from his family and 
from his own age-group by the super- 
iority of his intellect and by the angu- 
larity of his personality, he must have 
reacted defensively, and in such a 
mutually unfriendly atmosphere his 
social needs certainly could not grow 
and differentiate as they would in a 
normally loved person. Nevertheless, 
their roots may have remained, and 
any predictions that might be made, or 
any therapy that might be planned, 
should take this possibility into account. 
A later blossoming is by no means 
impossible. 

3. Large Amount of Complete Disap- 
proval. Table 2, summarizing Wright’s 
evaluative descriptions of the chief per- 
sons in his environment, tells its own 
story. 

The high percentage of disapproval of 
others (89) was noted in the impres- 
sionistic interpretation, and has already 
been discussed. What was not speci- 
fically mentioned is the number of per- 
sons toward whom there is 100-per-cent 
or almost 100-per-cent disapproval. At 
these points there is at least a super- 
ficial resemblance to the dichotomous 
thinking which is characteristic of 
political stereotypes. This is the way in 
which conflicting political groups tend 
to think and feel about each other; and 
the resemblance can be expressed 
quantitatively by the fact that the 
“index of dichotomization,” which is 
very high in all war propaganda, is also 
fairly high (71 per cent) in this book. 
The author’s father, grandmother, Aunt 
Addie, and Uncle Tom are described 
as all black, without a tinge of grey; 
and almost the same might be said 
about his picture of the Southern 
whites, both singly and collectively. It 
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might be, of course, that in their im- 
pact upon him these persons were 


wholly evil, and that he is strictly objec- 
tive in describing this impact. Still, it 
is worth while to notice that in this 
book he was not motivated to paint the 
sensitively discriminating portraits of 
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Wright might not be completely iden. 
fied, psychologically, with the Negr 
group to which he belongs and j; 
whose behalf he is fighting. The 
writer, in fact, took this identification 
for granted. Actually, however, 

statistical evidence throws a good deal 


TABLE 2 


PersonaL Descriptions In Black Boy 


| 


AMOUNT OF 
DisAPPROVAL 
(EMPuasis- 


1. Complete Disapproval 
Aunt Addie 
Uncle Tom 
Granny 
Father 
Hijacker 
Religious boys 
Aunt Jody 
Own family 


2. Both Approval and Disapproval 
Southern whites (singly and col- | 

lectively) 

Mother 

Negroes (collectively) 

(Self) 

Yankee who offered food 

Bess 

Mrs. Moss 


Complete Approval 
Yankee Boss 


> 


All descriptions of others: 


Index of dichotomization (percentage 
of all description applied to per- 
sons who are at least 98 per cent | 
approved or disapproved): 





Most FRE 


Des RIPTION 


PERCENTAGE Of 
DISAPPROVAL 


Danger 
Danger US 
Dangerous 
Dangerou 
Lying 
Submissiv 
Not Loving 
Not Lov ng 


Dangerous 
Dangerous 
Stealing 
(Not like other 
(Generous 
Natural 
Loving 


Generous 








them which he, with his extraordinary 
psychological acumen, would have been 
capable of painting. The portraits 
which he does paint are graphic and 
by no means lacking in individuality, 
but they are, somehow, external, as all 
devil-portraits must be. 

4. Doubtful Identification with Other 
Negroes. In the impressionistic inter- 
pretation there was no suggestion that 


' 


of doubt upon the completeness of that 
identification. There is, for instance 
(a) the evidence mentioned above, sug- 
gesting that Wright during his earl) 
years was an unusually solitary, self 
sufficient person, who had compare 
tively few libidinal ties with any group, 
either Negro or white. As he put tt 
“Later... I learned to understand the 
full degree to which my life at home 
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me off, not only from white 
from Negroes as well.” (5) 
the fact that 79 per cent of his 
1s of Negroes are unfavorable. 
to him, Negroes are often 
200), incapable of genuine 

pp. 30, 31, 33), given to petty 
(p. 174), suspicious of each 
205, 209), hostile to each 

p. 212, 221), hostile to Jews 
54), and lacking in curiosity or 
tion of creative writing (pp. 
220). This is not the way in 
person ordinarily talks about 
or about a group with which 
ntified. (c) Of more signifi- 
robably, is the fact that the 
stics he attributes to Negroes 
re radically different from 
attributes to himself, and in 
takes pride. The similarity 
ge of identity in the five 
most often attributes to 
and the five he most often 
to himself, is 0. According 
lescription, he is realistic, crea- 
sionate, courageous, but mal- 
| because of his unwillingness 
le under and conform; Negroes 
| are self-deceiving, caught in 
daily living, incapable of 
passion, pitifully submissive, 
ljusted because of their skill 
or ignoring the larger 

the race question (pp. 43, 
200, 201), and their mar- 
thness in acting out the role 
whites have mapped out for 
He envies, at the same 
he scorns, the skills of accom- 

which he attributes to them. 

is, finally, the surprising in- 

self. quency of explicit concern for the 
group. Al- 


172) 


npara- Negroes as a 
Troup, 
yut it, mother 
id the 


home 


igh Negroes are second only to his 
is explicit “objects of concern,” 

of times that he explicitly 
ncern for their welfare is small 
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(approximately 1 per cent) compared 
with the total (7,166) of all the em- 
phasis-units in the book. In the pas- 
sages which make up this 1 per cent, he 
repeatedly talks about the poverty, the 
physical danger, and the humiliation 
which is the lot of the Southern Negro, 
but even might 
actually be expressing, in a socially ac- 
ceptable way, his personal resentment 


at these points he 


against the poverty, physical danger, 
and humiliation which he himself, as a 
Negro, has suffered. 

There is a real paradox here. In the 
impressionistic interpretation, the pres- 
ent writer expressed the feeling—which 
he still has—that Wright was greatly 
preoccupied with fighting for the 
Negro cause, and that the book itself 
was largely a weapon in this battle; yet 
we have here other evidence indicating 
that he by no means fully identified 
with them. Why, then, did he fight 
their battle? One possible resolution 
of the paradox, however, is to postulate 
that his Negro-mindedness is analogous 
to the labor-mindedness of the typical 
intellectual liberal or radical. This labor- 
mindedness may be strong and gen- 
uine; it may spring from a consistent, 
well-knit social philosophy; but it is 
not usually rooted in any spontaneous 
identification with—or, 
often, any personal liking for—the 
working class. The parallel with 
Wright’s Negro-mindedness is still a 
paradoxical one, since he is actually a 
Negro, while the intellectual liberal is 
not ordinarily a manual worker. Never- 
theless, in both cases there seems to be 
a personal dedication springing from 
what the person thinks his identifica- 
should be, rather than from 
identification actually and 


and concrete 


tion 
what his 
fundamentally is. 

To accept this hypothesis does not 
imply a value-judgment; it may be that 
the well-knit social philosophy furnishes 
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fully adequate motivation, while the 
non-identification permits a breadth of 
perspective and a depth of psychological 
realism which would otherwise be quite 
This book is evidence that 
Wright such a fortunate 

actually exists. It is 
however, to draw a distinc- 


impossible. 
in Richard 
combination 
necessary ° 
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concept of “stereotype” has become ; 
fundamental one in social psychology 
there does not seem to have been de 
veloped any reliable and generally 4, 
plicable method of describing stereo. 
types in quantitative terms. One of the 
chief purposes of value-analysis js ; 
supply this need. The third column of 


TABLE 3 


STEREOTYPES (Most FREQUENT 


ApuLT AUTHORITY EMPHuasis-UNITS 


Mother: 
Dangerous 40 
Intolerant 10 
Loving 4 


Father: 
Dangerous 
Selfish 


Granny: 
Dangerous 
Intolerant 


Addie: 
Dangerous 
Intolerant 


Aunt 


Uncle Ti 
Dangerous 
Intolerant 


mm: 








between two fundamentally dif- 
ferent sorts of reformist motivation. 
And, of course, in Wright’s case, his 
espousal of the Negro cause also gives 
great satisfaction to the aggressive as 
well as the idealistic part of his nature. 
He and other Negroes, though they 
may not have much else in common, do 
at least have a common enemy, and in 
attacking that common enemy he can 
simultaneously discharge personal hos- 
tilities and achieve a certain kind of 
identification with other Negroes, 
which must be deeply satisfying to him. 

5. Stereotypes of Adult Authority 
and of White Authority. Although the 


tion 


DESCRIPTIONS ) 


Southern whites: 


Self: 


oF Various PERSONS AND Groups 


OTHERS Empnasis-Unrrs 





| 

|- 
| 
| 
| 


Dangerous 
Humiliating 

Lying 

Endangering my job 
Intolerant 


Negroes: 


Stealing 

Dangerous 

Intolerant 

Weak-willed 

Forgetting the Impossible 
trait to be envied) 


(a 


Not Like Others 
Not Adjusted 
Disobedient 
Intelligent 


Physically Weak 


Table 2 has already suggested one out- 
come of this stereotype-analysis: the re. 
currence of the idea of “dangerous,” as 
the most frequent description of Aunt 
Addie, Uncle Tom, Granny, Father, 
Mother, and Southern Whites, is strik- 
ing, and gives strong support to the 
hypothesis that Wright sees his world 
as fundamentally a hostile and danger- 
ous one, in which Aggression is the 
only path to Safety. (There is a strik 
ing resemblance between this and th 
universal pattern of modern wat 
ideologies and war propaganda.) An 
amplified picture is given in Table 3 
The recurrence of the “dangerous: 
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pattern in the characteriza- 
adult authority is conspicuous. 

is not only bitter and inclined 

| all-black thinking in regard to 
ns in authority over him. In addi- 
his perceptions have tended to- 
{ a uniform “stereotype” in the 
r sense of that word—i.e., a belief 
being partly emotionally deter- 


ome 

hology 
en de 
lly ay 


ia 
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the groundwork of his racial attitudes 
was laid within his own family. 

6. Conflicting Roles and. Value-Sys- 
tems. If we define a “role” as the value- 
pattern which a particular person or 
group wants a given person to accept, 
we can conceive of Wright’s personality 
as a battle-ground in which the desires 
of other persons competed with each 


TABLE 4 


THE VALuE-SYSTEMS OF OTHERS 


MoTHER WANTED: EMPHASISs-UNITS 


ild be Pure 
| be Religious 
rs¢ If) 


23 
19 
18 


WANTED: EMPHASIS-UNITS 


Determination 
s to fight) 
Value 





is relatively rigid and inde- 


pendent of actual variations in the 
stimulus object. Presumably in his case 
the belief itself is anxiety-determined, 
s well as having anxiety as its content. 
In any case, his way of perceiving 
uthoritative adults would be of key 
mportance to any counselor or psy- 
hoanalyst who attempted to work with 
and to handle the particular sort of 
transference relationship which would 
de almost sure to develop unless skillful 
eflorts were made to prevent it. It is 
f some importance in understand- 
ing the special intensity and quality of 
to the Southern whites. 

he childhood perceptual pattern is 
significantly modified, but it is similar 
enough to support the hypothesis that 


m 
i 


world 
anger 
1S the 
strik also « 
id the 

his reaction 
) Al Here t 
ble 2 
yus-IN- 


Oruer Necro ApuLts WANTED: EMPHaSsIs-UNITS 


282 
so 
40 


That I should be Obedient 
That I should be Religious 
That I should be Pure 


SOUTHERN WHITES WANTED: EMPHASIS-UNITS 


That Negroes should be Obedi- 
ent 

Aggression - New - Experience 
(watching two Negroes fight) 

That Negroes should not have 
Knowledg 

That Negroes 
appear) cheerful 


should be (or 


other, and with his own more personal 
desires, for supremacy in determining 
his behavior. This problem was 
touched upon in the impressionistic in- 
terpretation when the typical Negro 
acceptance of a role was contrasted with 
Wright’s difficulty in “putting on the 
mask of cheerful docility.” A more 
adequate analysis shows that there were 
four significantly different roles or 
value-patterns (Table 4). 

Not all of these represent a “role” as 
we have defined it, in terms of what 
various persons wanted Wright himself 
to do or to be. In several cases the 
values mentioned are those which an- 
other person or group wants for its own 
satisfaction. In all cases, however, 
whether his reaction is prudent con- 
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formity, negativistic rebellion, or imita- protest.” They too were violating , 
tive identification, the values of others pattern of comparatively laiss , 
which he perceived and emphasized in behavior and respect for his indiy 
this book are values which entered personality, which he probably 
somehow into the molding of his own to expect from his mother du ng 
personality. more plastic childhood years. 

Again, as in interpreting Table 1, (b) The values of the gang 
limitations of space prevent giving an age and sex group—were appar 
adequate definition of the meaning of more influential in determining h 
each value mentioned, or an adequate value-system (compare Tables | 
discussion of its place in the total 4) than were those of 
picture. Two facts, however, stand out: chief adult-sponsored valu 

(a) There is an extreme difference ence, Purity, and Religion—vw 
between Wright’s mother and other incorporated as important part 
Negro adults in their emphasis upon own basic value-system. On the ot! 
Obedience. The other adults’ stress on hand, the prominence of Aggress 
it is represented by 282 emphasis-units, both in the. value-system of the 
while his mother’s stress on it (though (as he perceived it) and in his own 
this does not show in the table) is noteworthy. The gang admired fig 
represented by only one unit. We have ing courage, and the only kind of g 
here another clue to the problem which admiration he ever speaks of having : 
} 


nis 


concerned us in the impressionistic in- ceived was admiration for 
terpretation: Why did Richard react to courage and fighting spirit. It see: 
all authority with aggressive rebellion likely that this greatly reinforced 
rather than, like other Negroes in a_ pride in his own courage and his re 
similar environment, with unquestion- ness to admit aggressive feelings as 
ing submission? The one important integral part of himself. Other y 
adult influence during his early forma- found in both his list and that of th 
tive years was his mother, and the evi- gang are Economic Value, Food, 
dence suggests, though it does not Job. The need for Food reflects th 
prove, that she did not insist upon objective similarity of their hung: 
Obedience as a fundamental virtue. If lives, while Economic Value (eg 
this is true, it would help to account money) and Job probably reflect | 
for the intensity of his indignation similarity of objective conditions 
when other adults insisted upon their direct influence of the gang upon him 
superior status position and their right As he and they grew into adulthood, 
to demand Obedience: saw that they were becoming preoccu 
I did not feel that I had given him (Uncle pied with these practical adult values 
Tom) cause to say that I was sassy. I had and this undoubtedly made it easier for 
spoken to him just as I spoke to everybody him to accomplish ‘the same shift 
_And now a strange uncle was going to emphasis himself. The only gang 
teach me to act as I had seen the backward 
black boys act on the plantations, was going 
to teach me to grin, hang my head, and : 
mumble apologetically when I was spoken to for example by his friend Griggs) and 
- My senses reeled in protest. Concealment. These never become pat 


And. by the same token, the deference of his own value-system, and wert 
corporated into his behavior-facade only 


lifficulty 


values which he found acute d 


in accepting were Obedience (as urged 


which was expected of hia by the 
" e - coe . 4 - 
whites also made his senses “reel in at the cost of intense inner coniiict. 
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FINAL INTEGRATION 


w necessary to redraw the pic- 
f Wright’s personality as a whole, 
rating such new data and new 
as may have been derived from 
stical analysis. 
respect is there any flat con- 
between the impressionistic 
tation and the statistical data. 
notes of the impressionistic in- 
on still stand: the unhappiness 
uthor’s life, the bitterness and 
on both in his life as a whole 
1e motivation of this book, his 
nimus his father and 
Southern whites, his ambival- 
vard his mother and indiffer- 
irls of his own age, and the 
honesty of thinking, which 
kept him from venting his 
n unrealistically against scape- 
On all of these points the 
; serve only to give some added 
that the initial impressions 
ctively valid (the kind of as- 
vhich might help to make this 
subject matter respectable for 


against 


ses), and some more precise 
(though not yet conclusive, be- 
norms are inadequate) of the 
which Wright differs in these 
rom other persons. 

other hand, a large amount 
onal material has come to light 
iit of the statistical analysis, 
which had been vaguely per- 
t the time of the initial impres- 
had been 
this new 


which 


All of 


ut none of 
f 1 ] 
formulated. 


terial helps to round out the picture, 


+ 


j 
{ 


of it definitely changes certain 
tions which were implicit (and 
re all the more dangerous) in 
tial interpretation. For instance, 
it first more or less implicitly as- 


that Wright’s aggression was 


of a self-confident, “naturally bel- 
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The aggression was 
As a re- 
sult of the statistical evidence suggest- 


ligerent” person. 
not seen in a context of fear. 


ing that there was a great deal of phys- 
ical fear in his life, it is now necessary 
at least to take seriously the hypothesis 
that g 
“naturally | 
are any such persons in this world), 


rression was not that of a 


c 
> 
C 


this as 
velligerent” person (if there 


but that it was defensive in character, 
in very deep anxieties. The 
this dis- 


was im- 


and rooted 
implications ol 
tinction fundamental. It 
plicitly assumed also that the author’s 


therape uLli« 
are 


crusading for the Negro cause was an 
expression of a thoroughgoing identif- 
cation with Negroes as a group. In 
several the evidence 
throws doubt on this assumption. He 
now appears to have been during these 


ways statistical 


early years a more solitary person, as 
well as a more anxious one, than he was 
originally assumed to be. 

Finally, there are now several reasons 
to postulate an Oedipus complex, of a 
more or less classical Freudian sort: (a) 
Richard’s pervasive anxiety, which must 
have made him deeply crave a loving 
and security-giving parent, (6) h 
100-per-cent disapproval of his father 
as “something unclean,” (c) the appar 
other love- 


ent absence of 


objects, of either sex, on his own age 


impe yrtant 


level, (d) his relatively large amount ol 
concern for his mother’s welfare, (e) 
his mother’s lack of emphasis on obedi 
ence—i.e., her respect for his personal 
ity as an individual, (f) his profound 
satisfaction when he found in Mrs. 
Moss the protecting mother he had al 
ways longed for. Superficially his 87 
per-cent disapproval of his mother may 
seem to contradict this hypothesis. Ac- 
tually it does not, since a strong need 


made 


for his mother’s love must have 
her partial rejection of him all the more 


painful, and her lack of understanding 
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of him all the more baffling. (Note the 
marked difference between her value- 
system and his.) 


SUMMARY 


1. A statistical method of description, 
“value-analysis,” is here applied to 
Richard Wright’s autobiography, Black 
Boy 

2. The chief purpose of value-analysis 
is to achieve a maximum of scientific 
objectivity, without sacrificing clinical 
insight. This is possible, to a consider- 
able extent, if the statistical data are 
both preceded and followed by a sub- 
jective type of interpretation. 

3. If this is done, the statistical 
method has four advantages: (a) re- 
liability (.67 to .95), (4) intelligibility, 
(c) inclusiveness, (d ) comparability. 

4. Some illustrations of the kinds of 
data which the method yields: 

a. The Frustration-Satisfaction Ratio 
is 3.4 (as compared with 1.2 in eight 
college-student autobiographies). 

6. Eight per cent of the 7,166 em- 
phasis-units in the book represent 
openly admitted hostile or aggressive 
feelings (as compared with 1 per cent 
for the students). 

c. Eighty-nine per cent of the descrip- 
tion of other persons is disapproval (as 
compared with 4o per cent in the 
students). 

d. The chief hate-objects are the 
Southern whites (933 emphasis-units as 
compared with 128 for Aunt Addie). 

e. One hundred per cent of Wright's 
descriptions of his father, and 87 per 
cent of his descriptions of his mother, 
are disapproving (as compared with 48 
per cent disapproval of parents on the 
part of the students). 

f. Like the descriptions of his father, 
8 of the 16 chief portraits in the book 
are 100-per-cent disapproval; and there 
is a frequent stereotype, or uniform 
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pattern of description, emphasizing th, 
two characteristics “dangerous” and 
“intolerant.” 

g. Sixty-five per cent of all self-de. 
scription is unfavorable (as compared 
with 42 per cent in the students). 

h. Physical safety is more emphasized 
than any other value (18 per cent, 4s 
compared with 8 per cent for ageres 
sion, which ranks second, and as com 
pared with 14 per cent for safety 
the students). Aggression is often seen 
as a means to, or way of obtaining. 
safety. 

i. Four social values—sex-love, family 
love, friendship, and pleasant person. 
ality—are given only 4 per cent of the 
total emphasis (as compared with 3 
per cent in the students). 

j. Seventy-nine per cent of the de. 
scription of Negroes is unfavorab! 
This suggests that the author’s ident 
fication with them is less complete than 
had been assuméd. Corroborating evi 
dence: the complete dissimilarity of his 
descriptions of Negroes and of himsel! 
and the relative infrequency (1 per 
cent) of explicit concern for the welfar 
of Negroes as a group. 

k. The chief adult-sponsored values 
in Wright’s psychological environment 
were obedience, purity and religion 
He did not internalize any of these to a 
significant extent, but did partly 
ternalize the chief values of th 
“gang.” 

5. These statistical facts—bare, un 
patterned, and in themselves often mis 
leading—are fitted into the pattern of 
the picture as a whole at the points 
where they are discussed, and also in 
the “final integration.” 
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PAKISTAN—A PSYCHOLOGICAL ANALYSIS 


BY ARUN KUMAR ROY CHAUDHURY 


Unwersity College of 


HE idea of Pakistan, or a separate 

homeland and holy land for the 

Muslims in India, is said to have 
originated in a poet’s imagination. Be 
that as it may, there can be no deny- 
ing the fact that it has recently created 
quite a stir in the whole political field 
in India. Moreover, if election results 
are an index of popular opinion it is 
clear that the majority of the Muslims 
in India favor Pakistan. 

Since we are not politicians, we shall 
not enter into a political discussion of 
the possibility or impossibility of Pakis- 
tan; rather, we shall concern ourselves 
with an analysis of the psychological 
factors which underlie the idea of this 
proposed state. At the very outset we 
must point out that the formation of a 
state solely on a religious basis would 
be a novel experiment in the political 
drama of recent world history. 

It may seem strange to a cursory 
observer that the Muslims: in India 
should desire separation from the 
Hindus, to whom they are bound by 
innumerable ties of tradition, senti- 
ment, culture, and common habits and 
modes of life. For several centuries 
these two peoples have shared common 
sufferings and successes. They were, 
and are, equally exploited by the same 
imperial government. They have oc- 
cupied the same territory, and the 
majority of them have the same heri- 
tage and the same blood in their veins. 
The movement among the Muslims to 
separate from a people with whom they 
have so much in common is in strange 
contrast to the situation which we find 
in such, countries as the United States, 
the U.S.S.R., Canada, and China, where 


. 
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peoples of different races, religions, a 


nationalities have merged to 
single nations and live together withip 
those nations in peace, prosperity, an 
harmony. 


PsYCHOLOGICAL ANALYSIS 


In an effort to explain the Muslir 
desire for a separate state let us 1 
attempt a psychological analysis, 
of the Muslim leaders who sponsor 
Pakistan, and, secondly, of the Muslim 
masses who endorsed Pakistan. 


Psychology of the Muslim Leader 

The psychology of the Mus! 
leaders is best explained by two factor 
(a) the Oedipus situation 
projection symptoms which res 
delusions of persecution. 

Oedipus Situation. The Musi 
leaders find themselves in a very a 
ward situation. They find that Mus! 
renaissance was long overdue and | 
during the time when the Muslims wer 
“hibernating” the Hindus were 
sitting idly by but were utilizing th 
time fully to their own advantage. 1 
Hindus, progressing siowly but surelj 


toward emancipation, far outdistan 


the now-awakened Muslims in edu 
tion, in culture, in political cons 
ness, in socio-economic status. T! 
they now hold a very advantag 
position in these various spheres. 
make things worse for the Muslims, ' 
Hindus are numerically superior; mor 
over, Hinduism is the original relig 
of the land. 

Under these circumstances, the aspir 
tions of the Muslims for equal position 
and status with the Hindus are we 
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attainment, for the 


eep-rooted Hindu-vested in- 


privileges cannot be shaken 


Thus we find an Oedipus situa- 


t 


ni 


he Hindu appears to the 


ders as the father-surrogate 


has the 
is hands, one who can give 


rules, one who 


punish, one who can carry 


o fulfillment without any let 


as 


i 


meaan 


1< 


OTC] 


De 


y 


] WD 
u RK 
ot t 


e. Moreover, in the event of 


lia, it is the Hindu majoritv 


aj—that would be in full 
motherland 


1c be le »V ed 


its own interest, where the 


ins are to be like so many 
D¢« patted or pelted or re 
ling will of 
Their chief role will be 
second fiddle to the Hindu 


to the sweet 


Ad}. 


lim leaders find this reality 


They 


They find no scope 
-expansion and feel baffled 
d. Naturally, they fly from 

intolerable reality and 


d a dreamland of 


lavdreaming and wishful 
i 


| 
uil 
| it Pakistan and 


} ] 
ey Cal 


magination, they find fulfill- 
| their hopes and aspirations. 


ir motherland, this is their 


Lilie 


ey 


nd holy land—which is all 


Here t 


and here 


hey have no superior 
they will have 
self-determination 


for full 


ansion. Thus they will be 
eternal role of childhood 
would be relegated in a 


ated united India. 


tion Symptom and Delusion of 


The other important fac 


ives shape to Pakistan is the 


s idea of grandeur and glory 


Delhi during the height of 


rule in India. The 


dentify themselves in their un- 


us minds with their past rulers 
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suffer from a delusion of 


This delusion of grandeur 


and thus 
grandeur. 
gives rise to the delusion of persecution 
by projection according to the following 


mechanism: 


First Me 
We, tl 
ful and 
(object) 


hanism: 


Muslims (subje 
like 


| unconscious | 


t), are power 


to persecut Hindus 


projection this becom 


The Hindus (subject) are p 
like to 
(object) [< 


ywwerful and 


persecut us, tl Moslems 


onscious | 
Here we get at the root of the de 
that, 
united India, “The 


independent and 
Holy Islam 
When such a 


jection mechanism once begins to oper 


lusion in an 


Is in 


constant danger. pro 


ate no amount ol argument, assurance, 


appeasement, persuasion, or safeguard 


ing is of any avail since one side of the 


1S based 


argument on fact and the 
cther is based on the fear and appre 
the 
person and operates in the unconscious. 
he Muslim 


a complete separation trom 


hension that is within deluded 
Thus the only way out for 
is to have 
the inde- 


Hindus and to establish an 


pendent state, i.e., Pakistan, where there 
is no possibility of Islam’s being in 


danger. 


Lack of Identification between 
Hindus and Muslims 


At this point we may well ask why, 
among so many people of foreign origin 
into on united 
the 
the 


who have merged 
India, the Muslims 
What 


of their complete identification 


whole in are 


only exception. stands in 
Way 
with the Hindus, thus permitting the 
emergence of a united Indian nation? 
Two factors may explain this: 

1. The British policy of balance of 
power, of divide and rule, and, above 
all, their recent device of the separate 
to have had the 


electorate, all seem 
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effect of driving a wedge between the 
Hindus and the Muslims, and have 
threatened to make the separation 
complete. 

2. Though the force of religion in 
politics is a dying one at present and 
is yielding more and more to such 
progressive world forces as democracy, 
socialism, and communism, yet it does 
play a part in the uneducated, or semi- 
educated, backward communities. 

Some of the principles which we have 
discussed are illustrated by the example 
of N.W.F.P., where the Hindus are 
few and the Muslims vastly outnumber 
them. Here neither the Oedipus situa- 
tion nor the delusion of persecution 
arises for the Muslims are the masters ot 
their land and of their religion. Under 
these circumstances the majority of the 
Muslims voted, not for Pakistan, but 
for Congress. 


Psychology of the Muslim Masses 


The psychology of the Muslim masses 


is essentially crowd psychology. Among 
the majority of these people the pre- 
requisites for the development of a 
crowd mentality are present—utter 
ignorance, extreme poverty, semi-star- 
vation, illiteracy, low cultural level, and 
homogeneity (in religion). Thus they 
are very susceptible to mass suggestion 
and propaganda. With this _back- 
ground, and with their attention con- 
stantly drawn to a common objective— 
Pakistan, a panacea for all their sorrows 
and sufferings—their mentality quickly 
deteriorates into that of a crowd. They 
become uncritical, extremely sugges- 
tible; they feel that they are omnipo- 
tent, and their individual conscious 
activity is replaced by the unconscious 
activity of the whole community. When 
they reach this stage whatever is sug- 
gested to them by their leaders—the 
father-surrogate in this case—is accepted 
uncritically as gospel. 
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The leaders, on their part, constantly 
feed the masses with the idea that th 
Holy Islam will be in constant dange 
in a united India. Moreover, they take 
the utmost care to see that no spji 
occurs among their followers. The 
call all non-Pakistanists renegades 
ostracize them, or bring other soci 
sanctions into effect against them. 

This constant harping on the sup. 
posed danger to their religion—thei 
only solace in an otherwise darkened 
life—releases strong emotional reactioy 
in the Muslim masses. Their uncop. 
scious processes force them to belie 
that the solution of all their earth) 
troubles and miseries lies in attainmes 
of Pakistan, and, in full rapport with 
their leaders, they become saturated 
with the idea of Pakistan and _ look 
eagerly forward to the day whe 
their earthly heaven, Pakistan, wil 
materialize. 


Sotutions Wuicu Have Been 
PROPOSED 


What, then, can be done to resolv 
this crisis in our national life? Wha 
psychologically approved solution ca 
be put forward? Let us examine, on 
by one, the solutions that have bee 
proposed: 

1. Hindusthan - Pakistan Formul 
The various solutions proposed in th 
Punjabi plan and the plans of D: 
Latiff, Dr. Ambedkar, and Dr. Coup 
land are all essentially the same, calling 
for a readjustment of the provinces ¢ 
India into autonomous Hindu- av 
Moslem-majority provinces. But thes 
proposals in no way solve the minorit 
problem; in place of the present al 
India minority problem, they woul 
create the same problem in each of tit 
provinces separately, and the s 
psychological mechanisms would i 
operative—be it Hindu majority wi 
Moslem minority, or vice versa. 
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Hindusthan-Pakistan Formula with 

ligt Homogeneity by Migration. 

This formula is indicated in Dr. Latiff’s 
Dr. Ambedkar’s writings. By 

| migration they propose to 

: Moslem-free Hindu states and 

Hindu-free Moslem states. This plan, 

practicable, would certainly solve the 

psychological conflicts and complexes 
which we have discussed. However, 
were the theory put into actual practice 
following difficulties would arise: 
difficulties of transportation, espe- 
ily since transportation of family be- 
sings would be involved; (6) 
omic readjustments, and (c) 
sychological factors. 

We shall not be concerned here with 
first two of these problems. As to 
psychological problems, we may 

no Indian, be he a Hindu or 
Mohammedan, will ever agree 
behind his hearth and home 

which he is bound by long tradition, 
memories, and finer sentiments. More- 
there is always a risk that the 


nne 


downs for they wili be subject to the 

tration complex—the fear of losing 
the most valued inherited possession, 
hearth and home which are 
made sacred by memories of their 
Nor will these people be 


1€., tne 


ancestors 
very welcome guests in their new 
homes. Rather they will be treated 
as foreigners and outcasts and will be 
looked upon with suspicion and, ac- 
cording to Paramelee, many of the first 


generations born of these immigrant 


parents will fall into careers of crime 
and vice. 

Thus we find that there is no pos- 
sibility of a solution of the psychological 
problems which we have noted by the 
creation of religious states (not even by 
migration of population as _ recently 
advocated by Mr. Jinnah). 


Two New Proposals 


We venture to propose two possible 
solutions, either of which would re- 
quire some time for materialization: 

1. Our first solution would call for 
(a) immediate liquidation of British 
imperialism so that there may not be 
any dividing wedge; (4) a higher 
general education and a cultural uplift 
of the masses so that they may have a 
realistic understanding of the situation, 
which will serve as a mental catharsis; 
and (c) that religion be wholly a pri- 
vate affair and that it never to allowed 
to be drawn into politics. Only when 
these conditions are met, and after tem- 
porary oscillations and adjustments, 
will equilibrium be attained and the 
psychic complexes and the mutual 
distrust and suspicion disappear. 

2. Our second proposed solution lies 
in the merging of the whole of India 
either in communism or in some modi- 
fied form of communistic doctrine— 
call it socialism or anything else you 
like—where the forces of division be- 
tween man and man are at their 
weakest and where the relation of man 
to man is not one of conflict and com- 
petition but one of coordination and 
cooperation. 





A CASE OF ANXIETY NEUROSIS BEFORE AND AFTER 
LOBOTOMY 


BY HARRIET BABCOCK 


Clinical and Research Psychologist, New York 


SYCHONEUROTICs present a difficult 

problem of mental diagnosis be- 

cause their functioning may be so 
nearly normal, or of such a kind, that 
mental weaknesses are not recognized 
by the usual criteria. Some appear to 
be normal because of a superficial alert- 
ness in conversation and in familiar 
situations, although mental control is 
poor and there is inadequacy in the 
perception of new data. Others when 
in familiar situations may give no hint 
of the slow perception which charac- 
terizes them. And also, depending 
upon the degree and kind of mental 
malfunctioning, many are able to make 
satisfactory adjustment in an optimal 
environment. 

The patient, S, was twenty-seven 
years old, of slender build, and with 
a boyish and friendly manner. His 
bearing was one of dignity. He had a 
fine attitude toward the members of 
his family and was proud of the fact 
that they were successful. 

The first time he was seen was after 
he had been paroled from a mental hos- 
pital where his mental condition had 
been diagnosed as “anxiety neurosis.” 
He explained that it was due to neu- 
rotic thinking. His affect was one of 
anxiety and worry and he was very 
much aware mental inadequacy. 
Failure to get into the army had been 
a great disappointment to him because 
he had hoped that the discipline would 
help him. He was confident that he 
could work “if it goes at an even pace 
and does not hurry me too much.” 
This observation was in agreement 


of 
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with his basic functioning type, as was 
brought out in the first analysis of his 
mental condition. 

He showed odd physical character. 
istics. His tongue seemed 
slightly, as he talked, though 
markedly. He had frequent compul. 
sions to lick his lips. There y 
occasional sharp intakes of 
which he said interfered with his work 
le complained of unpleasant 

Though -insight was 


to twist 


were 


bre th 


also 
bodily feelings. 
generally good, his conversation 
more detailed than is normal. 

S’s formal education had stopped 
fore he completed the eighth grade. He 
said he had not been as bright as the 
other boys—“only just passable.” Work 


Was 


experience after leaving school had 
been of a simple kind such as bell hop, 
waiter’s helper, elevator operator, and 


of hotel work 


“too tough” for 


kinds 
] 


4 


various other 
which he had founc 
him. His conversation 
interests indicated that his poor school 
record might have been due to 
mental weakness which later caused hi 
commitment to a mental hospital rather 
than to intellectual inferiority. 

The first tests given showed other 
signs of pathological mental function- 
A group intelligence test placed 


iC 


reading 


and 


5 


ing. 
him at the ninth or tenth gra 
school ability instead of the eighth 
grade which he had never completed. 
The Terman vocabulary placed him in 
the college group in ability to compre: 
hend academic school subjects. The 
MacQuarrie Test of Mechanical Ability 
showed an abnormal relationship De 


n 
i 
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lifferent kinds of tests. The 

sy to understand and more de- 
upon speed and control rated 
and those more affected by 
rception rated only 11.3 
was also a wide discrepancy be- 

en ratings for paragraph-meaning 
Stanford 
Persons 


yrs. 


word-meaning on the 
evement examination. 
are poor in mental functioning 
lower in the former because it is 
essary to read the paragraphs 
times before the meaning can 
srasped, while word-meaning tests 
ye answered almost immediately if 
y words are understood at all. 


use of such indications of path- 
11 mental functioning an analysis 
made in order to evaluate sepa- 
tely potential verbal level, mental efh- 
ind the underlying type of 
functioning as an essential pre- 
juisite to sound guidance. Studies 
he efficiency variable had shown 
person’s capacity for adjustment 
much affected by the degree of 
inefhciency and type of mental 
ning as by intellectual level. 
the last is important in deter- 
ng the kinds of things a person can 
rstand, it indicate how 
ind effective he can be in do- 

n. Consequently, whether or 
liffculties are of somatic origin or 


does not 


nearly psychogenic, a preliminary 
tion of the mental condition is 
|. It is especially important in 

marginal functioning where 
jjustment is possible if therapy and 


general mode of treatment are adapted 


the person’s capacity to profit from 


them. Therefore in such cases the em- 


e ratings are based on an unpublished 
he author in which norms were deter- 
for each verbal level for the test as a 
| for the separate parts. “Yrs.” are the 
easure in terms of developing yearly 
) 15, and increasing ability from 15 to 


t 
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phasis is on the analysis of the efficiency 
variable which is more psychologically 
revealing than is degree of mental 
inefficiency alone. 

For example, a person may be slow 
in perception. 


can be easily understood at very low 


This shows in tests that 
levels of intelligence. It is character- 
istic of marginal dementia praecox con- 
and_ others. 


well as senile 


Often, slow grasp of what to do and 


ditions as 


difficulty in getting started are the only 
signs of abnormal mental functioning. 
A person with these characteristics is 
more trainable than the overquick type. 

The greatest mental weakness may be 
in learning ability. Poor learning is 
also characteristic of both praecox and 
senile The differ 
greatly, however, because slow learning 


conditions. two 
in marginal praecox conditions is sec- 
ondary to slow perception. 

In the motor phase of mental activity, 
weakness may be in making familiar 
which follow a_ stimulus 
mostly from habit, as in writing a 
It may be in making 
separate successive movements, a weak- 


responses 
simple sentence. 


ness which may be found in paroleable 
or potentially catatonic cases and helps 
to explain much of the inadequacy of 
psychopathic personality. The slowed 
movements that the 
mental cause of catatonic mental con- 
ditions may be in a lack of energy to 
effect action even when there is good 
Such 
time than 


suggest essential 


comprehension of what to do. 


patients seem to need more 


do normal persons to gather the energy 


for each successive motion. 

The single straight line on the graph 
indicates S’s mental profile at the time 
of the examination. Untimed 
verbal above and 


potentially at the college level. Timed 


first 


tests rate average 


verbal tests, however, average only 13.6 


yrs. In basic efficiency his total rating 
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is 13.2 yrs., which is 4.4 yrs.? below 
norms for his verbal level. If we re- 
lied on statistical evidence and took the 
basic efficiency rating as a measure of 
intelligence because it correlates .85 * 


BaBcocK 


because of his low rating and because 
a great many of the separate tests rate 
in the range of 11 to 13: a conclusion 
which his interests and his potenti 
verbal level of 19 yrs. contradict. 


BABCOCK ANALYSIS OF EFFICIENCY OF MENTAL FUNCTIONING 
VERBAL TESTS BASIC EFFICIENCY 


T ’ 


Verbal Efficiency 
Easy Perception 
Easy Continuous 


Arithmeti 


- 

3 
Sie 
8 

> 


Learning: Ho right 


Repetition b 
Learning: Recall! 
Motor contro} 
Efficiency Rating 


Repetition « 
Deviation 


Graph II. ——— shows mental profile of S before lobotomy 
---—- shows mental profile of S 7 months later, after 
surgical recovery 


Yor we 


Fic. 1. 


with verbal level in a normal popula- 
tion, it could be argued that our patient 
was only low average in intelligence 


2 The normal interquartile range of efficiency 
deviations is plus 1 yr. to minus 1 yr., with slight 
variations at different verbal levels. 

8 Time and the mind. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Sci-Art. 


Analysis shows the relatively long 
memory spans and poor learning ability 
which characterize the marginal slow 
functioning group. The range ot 
separate ratings is very uneven, extend- 
ing from 6 yrs. in immediate recall ot 
paragraph to 24 yrs. in digit span. 
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AnxiETY NEUROSIS BEFORE 
because quantitative results indicate 
“sts rate tle chance for independent adjust- 
aclusion ment. A more favorable prognosis, 


tential we is seen in his type of function- 

t. ng considered together with his poten- 

h intelligence and the fact that 

good insight. He could con- 

well on what he was doing. 

fair speed in easy continuous 

he was once familiar with it. 

had average ability to learn 

e was not too limited because 

ning defect was secondary to 

eption of what to learn. He 

also had a genuine interest in finding 

work and a former not-unsatisfactory 

work experience. 

He was tried in various occupations 

h as pasting tags, shipping clerk, 

taker, dress packer, etc. He re- 

ne better opportunity because 

¢ did not want to leave home. Finally 

he was satisfactorily piaced where he 

did m imeographing together with some 

maceal work around an office—work 

which a person of inferior mental level 

could not have done. In fact, he made 

1 successful voctaivaal and home ad- 

stment though it was not a kind con- 
tent with his natural interests. 

It had happened, however, that 

in the hospital he had heard 

much about brain operations and had 

seen the effects of some apparently suc- 

cessful ones. The more he thought 

about it, the more he thought he should 

have one himself. He had kept in touch 

with his medical advisers at the hospital 

and, after the necessary preliminaries, 

was readmitted for further treatment. 

The second study of his mental condi- 


wnen 


R. tion was made three months after sur- 
in gical recovery and seven months after 
— the first psychological analysis. 

tend: His manner contrasted greatly with 


that of the previous examination. From 
superficial observation one would not 
ve hesitated to pronounce him better. 


all of 
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Instead of worry and anxiety, there 
happiness and satisfaction with the suc- 


said 


was 


cess of his hospital experience. He 
that his obsessions had all disappeared 
the minute the 
formed and he was ready to go home 
then. He also declared that he was go- 
ing to get married and not look at an- 
other girl—for 
inadvertently admitted that he 
been involved in a lot of trouble 
the hospital, and showed considerable 
satisfaction with the fact that he had 
“wiped up the floor” with patients 
who were bigger than he was. 

Though his old position had been 
kept open for him, he was anxious to 
take more tests not only because he felt 
much better and enjoyed doing them, 
but he hoped that after special training 
he might be able to do some more 
interesting kind of work. 


operation was per- 


at least five years! He 


had 


Many patients whose condition had 
been reported as improved after brain 
surgery had had no scientific evaluation 
of their mental condition to corroborate 
the statement and, after a short time, 
had seemed to be definitely worse. 
Consequently, besides being of practical 
value in relation to S’s social and voca- 
tional adjustment, a second examina- 
tion would also be of interest in show- 
ing whether the superficial difference in 
his behavior was related to a genuine 
measurable mental improvement, and 
whether the change in outward person- 
ality would be reflected in his mental 
profile, as is the case in quick and 
slow types in a normally functioning 
population. 

S cooperated joyfully during the ex- 
amination. He laughed occasionally in 
a somewhat uncontrolled manner. 
While drawing from memory he kept 
the examiner appraised of his progress 
with a steady flow of information: 
“This is a cinch. There was something 


here—I've got it! I’ve got it to a T,” 
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etc. Although the same drawings were 
used that had been previously done, not 
only was there no practice effect but 
he remembered less of them than at the 
ime of the first When 
asked if he were sure of something he 
would say, “Absolutely.” His certainty 
that he a thing was 
done and his lack of any tendency to 
were _ noticeable 


examination. 


was right after 


critical judgment 

throughout the examination. 
Though he had better 

judged by his general behavior and con- 


seemed as 
versation, the mental analysis indicated 
that he was worse. His total rating of 
12.1 in mental efficiency was 1.1 yrs. 
lower than before, and was 5.5 below 
This differ- 
ence is significant in this particular 
examination because no allowance is 
made for practice effect, and also be- 
cause the total rating is not based on 
one or even a very few tests, but is the 
ratings. 


norms for his verbal level. 


average of 25 

The results indicated greater mental 
impairment in both the understanding 
and efficiency variables of functioning. 
He had changed from a well-concen- 
trating person able to keep a goal idea 
and to work persistently to one of 
much weaker mental tension. He was 
slower in continuous work that depends 
on clear awareness. Perception was 
less reliable because of the overquick- 
ness and mental confusion. It was as 
if his quicker functioning with the 
greater number of interfering associa- 
tions kept his goal ideas from being as 
steadily effective. 


Anaylsis of results is more illuminat- 
He was much longer in clearly 
grasping the directions for the Turkish- 
English test and in getting started. He 
did it correctly, but required twice as 


ing. 


long as before to do it. He confused 
the problematical flood story used as a 
memory test with the idea of an actual 
occurrence and was seriously concerned 


Basce CK 


about the event—a confusion very com 
men in marked mental impairme 
Improvement in two groups of 
tests was in one that, except in gre. 
deterioration, can be almost ay 
matically done by a quick-functiopiny 
person. 

Though quicker in giving opposir 
he did not give as many correct one 
He did as many sentence completio; 
as before, but Ae made more error; 
easy ones. In doing analogies his rating 
dropped from 15 to 8 because, 
having answered the illustrative oy 
tions correctly, he lost the mair 
and underlined all words that had a 
kind of association with the stimul 
pair. 


bett * 


First trials of learning were 
but he could not recall as much of what 
he learned, the superiority being 
speed of first learning. When tim 
response was not considered, his rating 
for recall was lower than that of the 
first examination. It was apparent that 
while quickened brain functioning with 
its richer associative possibilities is an 
asset in immediate learning, it does not 
necessarily permit time for that int 
gration with the pertinent effects 
past brain activity which is essential t 
future appropriate recall. 

The broken line on the graph shows 
S’s mental profile after recovery from 
the operation. It changed from : 
typically slow to a mixed type of func 
tioning. The contrast with his firs 
examination is similar to that of normal 
subjects of contrasting 
types though in this case the efficiency 
ratings are lower. Memory spans wert 
shorter and those which depend mor 
on clear awareness of the adoption of : 
method ® were much poorer than im 

4 This shows the unreliability of using 


test of learning. 
+ 5 Reversed Digits and Knox Cube. 
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repetition of digits and of 


jantitative results corresponded 
; changed personality, the long 
1 poor learning of the slow 
replaced by shorter spans 


ker immediate learning of the 
nic phase. The change not 
ted the outward personality 
ition in S, but it brought out 
underlying defect of poor 
ntrol which gradually became 
rent in outward behavior. 
idy threw light on the fre- 
ure to recognize the malfunc- 
many hypomanic and mar- 
noid praecox conditions and 
to explain why the mental 
persons of quick functioning 
overrated. It particularly 


need of more dis- 
the use of tests and the 


the 


of misinterpretation which 
from including both errors 
in a single rating. This is 

ed in the changed relations 
time and error ratings in S’s 


nd quick phases. In 


the slow 
example, he gave more cor- 

sites than the second time, but 

sht of them more slowly so 
rating for the number right 

and only 14 for the timed rat- 

the quicker phase he did not 
many correct opposites but he 
more quickly, thus changing 

m 17 and 14, to 14 and 16 respec- 
y. The former is more typically 


the latter 


il =praecox; more 
tioning manic in type 
a, manic in type. 
nciency [here were similar changes in other 


is were 


tests. Word Recognition rated lower for 


and 


| more ver right the second time 


mM of a higher when credit was given for time 
Paired-Associates, which 
s making new connections in 


response. 


ng, rated higher the second time 
credit was given for promptness 
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of response, but the number right had 
Ratings on the Mac- 
Quarrie test also reflected his person- 


not increased. 
ality change. Parts which depend more 
on level of intelligence but are ad 


versely affected by poor perception 
changed from 7 yrs. to 16.6 in the 
second, quick state. There was quicker 
perception of things that depend on in- 
nate ability, but slower perception of 
new conditions when 


even easy to 


understand. 
In his later history S showed increas- 
ingly poor judgment. 
jectionable to the family of the girl 
to marry and 


He became ob- 


was 
Al- 


though he had an understanding super- 


whom he wanted 
forbidden to see her any more. 


visor, he soon began to make ill-advised 
He insisted 
times 


demands for higher pay. 
th it he 
as much as he 


could earn six or seven 
' 


Was eCarning ana, unN- 


fortunately for him, he was given per- 
leave and better 


mission to get a 


position. He was tried as a messenger 
boy by a man who had read up on 
psychiatry and was sure that the only 
thing the patient needed was “a chance 


He 


grew increasingly restless and quarrel- 


to develop his creative instinct.” 


some. Though he had excellent stand- 
ing in one position, he began to arrive 
for later and later and was 
finally discharged. In the last interview 
he showed a beginning of realization 
that all was not well with him. After 
a while he had no work at all and 
finally committed to another 
mental hospital. 


work 


was 


If we were to propound the question: 
“When is a person mentally better 
when he himself thinks he is; when ob- 
servers think he is; or when tests show 
it?”, judging from this study the 
answer would be, "When tests show 
hy 

We would have to add, however, that 
the battery of tests used would have to 
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have more than the usual statistical 
validation, and that they should be so 
planned that the judgment of the psy- 
chologist will not be warped by the 
effects of either too slow or overquick 
mental functioning. 

Obviously, this study alone proves 
nothing about the value of lobotomy in 
other pathological mental conditions. 
A patient of another type of mental 
functioning, or one whose mental im- 
pairment was greater or less in degree, 
might have shown a very diffent kind 
of change, if any. It does show the 


Bap OCK 


need of study of such brain mutilat 
by skilled psychologists who can ey 


ate their results. It emphasizes the fag 
that no single test, or even a very fe, 
tests, can furnish an adequate eyaly 
tion of the mental process from fig 
perception to final response and expoy 
the defects in different types of ment, 
functioning. It especially shows the 
need of a general examination which 
can disclose the strength and weakness 
of those different aspects of mental 
functioning which are the foundation 
stones of individual personality. 





SHORT ARTICLES AND NOTES 


PSYCHOSURGERY AND TEST VALIDITY 


BY S. D. PORTEUS anp H. N. PETERS 


Psychological Clinic, University of Hawai 


CG expose 
[ 


OWS 


mental 
to 
validity 


tend speak 
of 


ciently con 


psychologists 


~ 
C loosely about the 
; do not seem sufh 


the most 
at? Eve 


examine something and if we 


important question, 


rvone recognizes that 
suggestion that intelligence is 
ts measure, then obviously we 
ourselves further 
But validity by fiat can 
scientific 


rn no with 
studies 
sound 


considered a 


r a test really measures what it 
measure should be considered in 
he most important purpose for 
test is used, 

of the of 


ts we would probably agree that 


social implications 
gnosis is their most important use. 
tion and segregation of the feeble- 
one of the most important conse- 
test verdicts, but before we can 
test 
pro- 


how well a_ particular 


must 
to 


feeblemindedness we 


nable, reliable three 


answers 


at do the tests measure? 
w well do they measure these traits 


it is the relation of those traits to 


ljustment? 
regard to such a test as the Binet 
ht find agreement in 
ing the first question, a considerable 
> from unanimity in replying to the 
stion, 


reasonable 


When it comes to the rela- 
the test verdicts to adequate social 
nt, we should find a great uncer- 
For the most commonly used test 
ertainty is represented by the fact 
mclusive diagnosis covers a spread 
to 75 points in Binet IQ range. 

words, in spite of millions of 


r 
I 


applications of the Binet, it is still inade- 


for of mental 


that 
can say of performance tests is that for them 


quately validated 


d 


purposes 


iagnosis. Unfortunately, the best we 
the situation is worse. 


But there is good news for clinical psy 


chologists. For the first time we have been 
given an opportunity to stack up mental test 
results against easily observable and assess 
able results of an anatomically well-defined 
the In that 


operation a prefrontal “barrier” is created 


surgical operation on brain 
by means of a deep incision in the plane of 
the coronal suture severing from 65 to 85 
of the of 
the frontal lobes with the rest of the brain. 
With 


certain types of psychotic patients the opera- 


per cent sub-cortical connections 


This operation is known as lobotomy. 


tion is followed by well-marked deficits. 
First of all there is a regression to a childish 
level of physical activity, marked by lack of 
initiative, an extremely simple level of plan 
ning, and a tendency to stereotyped reaction. 
Sut 


judgment are gradually recovered and in 


planning, initiative, and good social 
many cases the psychotic symptoms disap 
We may sum up the effects of psy 
that 


about one third of the patients remain in 


pear. 
chosurgery conservatively by saying 
their preoperative condition, about a third 
show marked improvement in social adjust 
ment within the institution, and another 
third of the whole group recover to such a 
degree that they can be discharged from 
hospital care and make their own way in 
society. This they do successfully provided 
the 
work are not required of them. 
marked deficits 
direction of planned initiative. 


novel adjustments in way of creative 


In short, 
their most are in the 
General intelligence tests of the Binet type 
tests the Kohs 


Design do not, however, reflect these: changes 


or performance such as 
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with any trend. As 
patients improve their scores as decline after 
operation, so that the average gain or loss 
in IQ points by these tests is insignificant. 
This fact is being made the basis of severe 
accusations by psychiatrists and others that 


consistency of many 


standard psychological tests are not sensitive 
to these most remarkable and pronounced 
changes in social adjustment that appear 
postoperatively. 

For thirty years claims have been made— 
again with inadequate validation—that the 
Porteus Maze Tests measure just these traits 
of initiative, planning capacity, and common 
prudence or judgment in social situations. 


Psychosurgery offers a long-looked-for op- 


portunity to put these claims under rigid 


examination. Should the tests prove really 
sensitive in reflecting the effects of lobotomy, 
then of the sting of the above 
mentioned accusations will be removed. 


much 


Fifty-five chronically insane patients at the 
Territorial Hospital, Kaneohe, Territory of 
Hawaii, were examined by the Porteus 
Mazes within a period of five weeks prior 
to prefrontal iobotomy and at irregular inter- 
vals after the operation. Time interval be- 
tween lobotomy and successive reapplications 
of the Maze Tests on the same individuals 
varied from one to over forty weeks, some 
patients receiving as many as six separate 
testings postoperatively. One outstanding 
conclusion of this study is that these psy- 
chosurgical cases do not show anything like 
the practice effects ordinarily visible in re- 
peated applications of the Maze Test. It 
would be impossible to make as many as 
three or four reapplications of the test to a 
subjects without their 
Summaries of 


normal group of 
reaching a “ceiling” score. 
the clinical progress of the patients show a 
clear relation between the amount of social 
adjustment and the level of Maze Test 
performances. 

Central tendencies in the 
results were examined in two ways: 

1. By testing all fifty-five subjects as one 
group, a significant approach in view of the 
existence of certain personality changes which 
characterize nearly all post-lobotomy patients 
irrespective of the degree of their ultimate 


improvement; and 


quantitative 


S. D. Portreus anp H. N. 


PETERS 


2. By classifying the patients into 
subgroups according to the degree of 
social adjustment after the operation 
Group I consisted of those who shoy 
ultimate improvement; Group II thos 
showed definite improvement but not 
cient to warrant long-term parole or 
charge from the hospital; and Group 
those whose improvement was so marked 
attain 
Classification in 


to enable them to satisfactory 


munity adjustment. 
| 


groups was on the basis of hospita 


records, evaluation by medical confe: 
plus the rating of the two psychologists, g 
absolutely independently. 

Mean test ages were calculated | 
sive maze testings of the whole group (thy 
reflecting the effects of practice) and 
tests readministered during specified time 
tervals after the operation (reflecting 
variability of postoperative improvement 
Both of 
reveal similar 
Maze Test 
there is a sharp drop of about 
and a haif in average test age from the pr 
Next follows a gradual j 


mental condition). these met! 


of analysis trends 


pe st lobotomy scores 


operative level. 
crease in the mean test age which takes, 
the average, four successive testings and 
time interval of approximately two years 
fore the group reaches the pre-lobotomy le 
Incidentally, two years is given by Freen 
and Watts as the normal period over wl 
social improvement ocurs. Lastly, the aver 
age test age increase flattens off at a 
close to twelve and a half years, about 
year above the preoperative test age. On the 
other hand, a control group of fifty-f 
adult criminals exhibited a marked rise 
the second testing and no tendency to flatten 
out on the third application, their average 
age having then risen to about fourteen years 
Two additional findings with the w 
group of patients are extremely interesting 
One is a marked tendency to make repet 
tions of the same error so that the patient 
goes into the same blind alley that he en 
tered before. The second observation relates 
to the time element in recovery, showing 
that the critical postoperative interval is sit 
weeks. When given their first postoperative 
examination within this period, the inital 
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when 
some six 


Maze score is marked: 
ifter an 
ee months after operation, the 
half of a 


Thus, even without practice in 


interval of 


is only one year 
ynger the time interval during 
improvement is proceeding, the 
reflects that 
Maze Test age 


improvement. 
between and 
nt is even more striking when 
ure classified and compared in 
[he two improved groups show 
mediate but temporary decline 
pre lobotomy level, 
n than that shown by the unim- 
ents. Mean test 
group show peaks or irregular- 
than the 


more pro 
ages for the 


trend slightly lower 
level in repeated test applica- 
in a period from ten to forty 
fter the operation. On the other 
two improved groups show a 
mean test from 


decline to an 


crease in 
al postoperative 
evel well above their preoperative 


ages 


e 
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When the two improved groups are com- 


pared with each other, this recovery of 


planning and initiative, as reflected by the 
tests, is more marked and more regular in 
finally 


the group who became eligible for 


discharge from the hospital. 

In summing up all results of the study, it 
s apparent that the Maze Test is quite sur 
prisingly sensitive to the personality changes 
follow lobotomy. So far as any re 


W hich 


ported investigations go, this sensitivity is 
not reflected by any other mental test, even 
though some which appear to examine plan 
ling capacity have been used by other 
investigators. 

This article is to be considered merely in 
the light of a summary report of our find 


The whole study is described with 


ings. 
proper statistical presentation of the results 


in an early forthcoming issue of Genet 
Psychology Monographs. 
Clinic of the University of Hawaii will have 


on hand a limited number of copies of this 


The Psychological 


monograph for free distribution to those in 
terested in this study. Psychologists desiring 


copies should write to this University. 





SEX DIFFERENCE IN EMOTIONAL REACTION TO THE NEwWs 


BY MICHAEL NEWMAN anp ISRAEL SCHEFFLER 
Brooklyn College 


INTRODUCTION 

A* women more emotional than men in 
news items in the press and radio? 

Test of Terman 


reacting to current events as presented in 


The Masculinity-Femininity 
and Miles (4) includes subtests of emotional 
Subjects taking the 
with 


and ethical reactions. 
test indicate the degree of emotion 
which they would react to hypothetical situa- 
tions generally presumed to evoke anger, 
fear, ethical In 


summarizing the results of administering the 


disgust, pity, or reaction. 


subtests, Terman and Miles state: 


For all four emotions and for ethical judgment 
we have summarized the evidence of a distinctive 
female tendency toward excess, and a distinctive 
male tendency toward defect, of expressed emo- 
tion and censure. The female tends much 
more than the male to extreme expression in al 
four emotions and in moral censure. 

If this conclusion is true of general hypo- 
thetical situations, is it true also of emotional 
reactions to current events as presented in 
news items in the press and radio? Or are 
the males and females equally emotional in 
the latter situation, owing perhaps to vital 
interests and daily sources of information 
shared in common? Is the greater degree of 
emotionality in females, in short, of so gen- 
eral a nature as to be reflected in the live and 
concrete reactions to day-by-day reports of 
the news? Will females see other aspects 
of the news than do males; will they see 


personal, moral aspects, or is the reported 
sex difference in expressed emotion found 
only in standard situations of personal, social, 
These are some of the 
questions to which the following experiment 


and business life? 


attempts to frame an approach. It has these 
two main objectives: (1) methodological— 
to devise a test of emotional reaction to the 
news; and (2) exploratory—to conduct a 


preliminary survey with this test. 


PROCEDURE 
A test was constructed, consisting of ten 
items, each composed of the following three 


4 


~~ 
/ 


6 


parts: (1) a mews topic, ie., name of a 
event widely current in the news of the day: 
(2) an emotional statement about this news 
topic, representing one of the main person 


id) 


or moral aspects of the news topic as ela 


orated by press and radio comment; (3 
about | this 


non emotional statement 


topic, representing one of the n 


news 
1aiN non 
personal and non-mora! implications of the 
news topic, as presented in current press and 


radio comment. The test follows: 


Following each of the ten news topics below 
are two statements concerning it. Which of each 
pair of statements best represents your reaction to 
the given news topic? 

1. President Roosevelt’s death— 

A. The death of President Roosevelt will neces 
sitate delicate new adjustments in international 
diplomatic arrangements. 

B. It was an ironically fateful 
statesman who, because of his 
against them, most deserved to 
totally defeated. 


end for 
untiring 
the 


the 
fight 
Nazis 


see 


2. Dumbarton Oaks— 

A. Dumbarton Oaks represents what may be 
the last chance offered to men to prevent the 
recurrent catastrophes which constitute the chief 
crisis of our time. 

B. The controversy between the big and small 
powers over the veto question and the inclusion 
of a “justice” provision must be solved in order 
to set up an efficient international organization 


3. Mussolini’s death— 

A. The killing of Mussolini was, as a matter 
of fact, of little value, except perhaps for it 
psychological or propaganda effect. 

B. The killing of Mussolini was a 
symbolic end to a life responsible for so muc 
violence and inhumanity. 


4. The junction of the United States and Soviet 
Armies— 

A. The meeting of the armies, after such a 
long period of danger and struggle, was a fitting 
end for the nation which had developed to its 
highest possibilities the technique of dividing ts 
enemies. 

B. Of doubtful military meaning, the juncton 
merely proved what was already a fact,—the end 
of the German Armies. 


5. The false peace rumors— 
A. The false peace rumors were mainly the 
' 


result of wishful thinking, combined with poot 
handling of the news by the news services. 
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rumors of peace produced a ter- 
n the minds of the people, whose 
yt throughout the period of the con 
the hope of securing a just peace. 


is a milestone in the lives of the 
s of Europe, whose goal, through- 
nt period of social turmoil and up 
ilways been victory over the enemy. 
will probably mean the transfer of 


f the forces of the Allies from the 
Pacific theater. 


[Truman's succession 
ding largely on whom Truman ap- 
posts, the new administration will 
progressive or turn conservative. 
ich-publicized courage and humility 
w Chief Executive will have ample 
» be tested in the trials of world- 


faced in the coming few years. 


pics . 
; end of the war— 


end of the war will mean that 

to think about how to reconstruct 
tems of the world. 

nal end of the war will mean that 

n man throughout the world will be 

for an era of personal and moral 


ch of each 


reaction to 


will neces. 


ternationa 


of Munich— 
of Munich will make it just that 
to rout the Nazis who plan to hide 
ian redoubt. 
¢ may be ull of the birthplace of the National 
nt is symbolic of the final and 
1¢ Fascist attempt to dominate the 
itary and economic force. 


‘event the 
the chief 


and small oe 4 : 
are underground resistance movements— 
1 in onde \ und resistance movements, 
hat ible to werk only with the help of 
. were important means of upsetting 
stems of communication and trans- 
the enemy. 
en and women of the underground 
that the personal will for freedom 
rsonal hatred of tyranny are elements 
be reckoned with by all would-be 


oppressors. 


erground 


iniverse from which the sample was 
msisted of Brooklyn College Eve- 
ssion students. News topics were 

t-only on the basis of their wide 
nce at the time the test was admin- 
but also on the basis of a probably 
individual evalutions 
The criterion 
itive emotionality of the state- 


agreement of 
in the chosen universe. 


; the unanimous agreement of nine 
isked independently to distinguish 


477 
the emotional from the non-emotional state- 
ment in each pair of statements attached to 
each news topic. 


Equal numbers of males and_ females 


were chosen as respondents. The interviewing 
was conducted on the campus. During each 
interview interval, each successive person met 
Thus, 


barring the operation of unknown selective 


was requested to be a respondent. 
biases, the sampling appears to have been 
random, in that each member of the universe 
seems to have had an equal chance of being 
chosen, and that choices of respondents were 
made independently of each other. 

The test was presented to 92 respondents, 
ages 17 to 28 years. The score, in each case, 


was the number of emotional comments 


checked. 


RESULTS 


The respondents were independently classi- 
fied in three ways, according to sex, level 
of education, and type of newspaper read, 
i.c., liberal or conservative. There were 46 
males and 46 females; six non-matriculated 
college students, i.e., students either not 
working toward a degree, or fulfilling condi 
tions for matriculation, 28 high-school grad 
uates and college freshmen, 23 college soph- 
omores and juniors, and 35 college seniors 
and graduates; 62 readers of liberal news- 
papers and 30 readers of conservative news 
Using these three criteria of classi 
per- 


papers. 
fication, an analysis of variance was 
formed upon the emotionality scores. For 
each of the three factors, the null hypothesis 
of no significant association with emotionality 
The results of the analysis and 
In the 


the null hypothesis may be re 


was tested 
the F tests are presented in Table r. 
case of sex, 
jected at a level of confidence exceeding .o1 
but less than .05. The results of the analysis 
least moderate grounds for 
rejecting the that 
varies independently of sex, although they do 


thus give at 
hypothesis emotionality 
not yield similar grounds for rejection of the 
null hypothesis in the case of the other two 
criteria. 

Although association between emotionality 
and sex may thus be assumed on moderate 


grounds, analysis of variance provides no 


measure of the degree of association for com- 
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paring associations with differing degrees of 
Such measures are provided by the 
coeficient of correlation and the 
unbiased correlation (cf. 2). Using 
the figures in Table 1, the intraclass r was 
As computed 
the unbiased 
correlation ratio was found to be .275. This 
figure provides a test of the null hypothesis 
that the universe value of the unbiased cor- 
By the use of tables 


freedom. 
intraclass 
ratio 


computed and found to be .1o. 
from the figures in Table 1, 


relation ratio is zero. 
given by Peters and Van Voorhis (2), it is 
seen that the probability that the computed 
value would be observed on the basis of the 


null hypothesis is less than .o1. Thus, good 


TABLE 


IN EMoTIONAL Test Scores OF 92 RESPONDENTS CLAssIFiEp 
AND Type oF NewspAPER READ 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCI 


sy Sex, EpucaATIONAL LEVEL, 


SUM OF 
SQUARES 


SOURCE OF 
VARIATION 
347.164 
22.011 
21.924 

.076 
303.153 


Total 

a. Between Sexes 
b. Between Educational Levels 
c- Between Newspaper Types 
d. Discrepance 
F's 
a/d=6.2726>4.00 where 

6.2726<6.85 where 
4/d=2.0730<.2.68 where 
e/d= .0215<3.92 where 


P (4.00)=.05 (for 
P (6.85)=.01 (for 
P (2.68) =.05 (for 
P (3.92)=.05 (for 


*In the absence of available figures in the tab 


each case which gave the most decisive interpretation of the results. 


AND IsRAEL SCHEFFLER 
reliable difference in 
probability of observing 


sex emotionality, 
the computed 
ratio would be less than .o5 and more + 
There is no arbitrary standard 


liability which would enable one to de 


OI. 
that all probabilities below a given figu 
are significant. Caution generally dicta 
stacking the cards in favor of the null } 
pothesis and against the hypothesis which 
desired to affirm. However, although 


may prevent the erroneous ascriptio } 
given association to a given universe, jt ma 
lead to the opposite error of denial of ap 
association which actually does hold in 4 


universe. 


I 


DEGREES OF MEAN SQUARE 
FREEDOM VARIANCE 


O11 
308 

.076 
3.525 


3.815 
7? 
“ec 

/ 


n2—60)* 

n2—=120)* 
n2 
n2=120)* 


=120)°* 


le of variance ratio for n2=—86, that n2 was used in 


Each judgment of significance 


made on the basis of the n2’s listed above is @ fortiori true for n2—86. 


grounds exist for assuming association be- 
tween emotionality and sex in the universe. 

As to the specific nature of the association 
for the sample, the mean score for the female 
respondents was found to be 5.1, and the 
mean score for the male respondents was 
Regarding the nature of 
which 


found to be 4.1. 
the association in 
the sample was drawn, the above means for 
the sexes in the sample are estimates of the 
universe means with the following 99-per-cent 
confidence limits: for females, 4.5 to 5.8; 
for males, 3.4 to 4.9. 


the universe from 


Discussion 


Analysis of variance with three criteria of 
classification showed that, if there were no 


In the present case, independent considera 
tions would seem to militate against over 
caution, and to indicate acceptance of the .05 
probability as significant. These independent 
considerations are: (1) the unbiased correla 
tion ratio of .275, which would be observed 
with a probability of less than .o1, if the 
universe figure were zero, (2) the similar 
conclusions reached by Terman and Miles 
and quoted above, (3) the fairly 
theoretical support for association between 
sex and emotionality. This theoretical su 
port is of a quite general nature, unrestricted 
to the universe under consideration, and per 
haps even warranting the tentative generaliz 
tion of present results to a wider univers 
Scheinfeld (3) concludes: 


sound 
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1 


girls tend to b 
more addicted to nail biting and 
manifestations which 
not being able to ex- 


more nerv- 
er emotional 

to thei 
its, resentments, or 
way that boys can. 
may continue to 
jotionality among women. In 
facts that women’s hearts show greater 

that their quicker, their 
re active, metabolic processes 
may 
more emotional 

But 
and 


animosities im 
With maturity, 
produce 
addi- 


ssion 


pulse is 
their 
have something to do 
when every- 
important are 
associated with 
ic functioning, such as in menstrua- 
n child-bearing. The menopause is an- 
rience, peculiar to women, which is 
{1 by emotional upheavals.  Alto- 

the woman's principal experi- 
personal and_ biologic, 
herself, and having 
emotions than those of 


n etc., 
them 
equal. more 


il ups downs 


more 
within 
yn her 


it would seem not to overreach the 


» or the probabilities to conclude that 
; an association between sex and emo- 
in the chosen universe; that there 


1 reliable difference between males and 


ales in emotional response to the news as 


ured by the test. This conclusion might 
- tentatively extended to a wider uni 
yn the strength of the generality of the 
has just been ,said raises another 
The theoretical basis cited seems 

tial enough to support a larger degree 

x difference than the one actually found. 
then was the reported difference so 
(intraclass r = .10)? Certain reasons 
is may be suggested, two of which 
to the nature of the test, and one to 
ture of the population. First, the test 
ill, consisting of only ten items, with 
xximum possible score range of from 


Secondly, each item consisted of two 


d alternatives, thus limiting the expres- 


difference to two arbitrary channels, 
haps leaving untapped other areas 
rence. For example, might not some 
who failed to react to the given 
comment on the fall of Munich 
reacted to an equally emotional state 
f a different nature, more in harmony 
original response—-such as “ The 


birthplace of Naziism may blind 
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TO THE 


virulent Fascism that still 
Under these two con- 
perhaps surprising that 


Thirdly, it may 


mankind to the 


menaces the world.”? 
ditions, it is any 
difference at all emerged. 
that the 
action to the news is smaller in college popu- 


At 


area 


be sex difference in emotional re- 
lations than in the general population. 
least, this seems to be the case in an 
probably closely related to emotional reaction 
the area of personal and 


Ter 


to the news, i.e., 


social attitudes. Thus, Johnson and 


man (1) state: 


College the favorite hunting 
ground of the investigator are strongly atypical in 
Of more unselected 
that females are con- 


populations, 


regard to social attitudes. 
populations, we may say 
sistently more and intensely personal 
in their social They are strongly 
interested in persons and spend more time and 


thought upon them than do males. 


intimately 
reactions, 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. A method has been proposed and pre 
liminarily tested for determining the exist 
association between 
to the 


sampled, 


ence and nature of an 


emotional reaction news. 
the 
liminary test showed the existence of a slight 
and 


sex, with the mean emotionality score of the 
that of the 


sex and 


2. For universe this pre- 


association of emotionality-test scores 


females slightly higher than 


males. 
for theoretical 


sons, tentatively to extend the generalization 


3. It seems possible rea- 


of this association to a wider universe than 


the one under investigation. 


4. For the universe sampled, there seemed 
to be no evidence of the existence of an as- 


between emotionality and 


sociation either 
1 
| 


educational levels, or between emotionality 


and liberal-conservative newspaper types. 
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REVIEWS 


EDITED BY EDNA HEIDBREDER 


MoperN Woman: Tue Lost Sex. By managed the home and brought the childrey 
Ferdinand Lundberg and Marynia F. into it. The children were economic asses 
Farnham. New York and London: contributing to the enlargement of the ego, 
Harper, 1947. Pp. 497. of both parents. Large families constituted 

“As its title suggests, this book is about both psychic and economic wealth. It is t 
women.” That is how the book begins. I some such state that Lundberg and Farnhan 
should prefer as a title, Our Neurotic Civilt- 

zation, for the book is about the neuroses The industrial revolution and certain ot 


of women, men, and children, neuroses events that took the father out of the home 
which are said to be increasing autocataly- broke up the home and destroyed the « 


would have us return. 


tically with the generations because neurotic nomic value of the children. In this way 


parents usually rear neurotic children. There the mother was deprived of status as the 


is, it is true, the suggestion that the authors bearer of children, for she now was 
think women are more to blame than men birth to liabilities instead of assets. § 
for our neurotic state, but we need not con- neurosis entered the home. The mother | 
cern ourselves greatly with the problem of lost prestige. The children were unwant 
responsibility. Let us see rather just what An unhonored mother with unwanted ¢ 
these authors are saying—Lundberg, a man dren is a neurotic mother with neuroti 
who writes well and insightfully; Farnham, children, who will themselves in t 
a woman psychiatrist with the peychoanalytic neurotic children. There is no way o 
concepts ready on her tongue. ping this social inheritance until mothers can 
Basically, they say, the sexes are different. regain their prestige and children their sens 
Man is aggressive, outgoing, phallic. The of being wanted and loved. 
word exploit best characterizes the nature of Feminism— it started with Mary Wollstone 
his fundamental relation to life. Woman, on craft's protest in 1792—Wwas seized upon 
the other hand, is conservative, receiving, the women as a means of regaining 
nurturient. Biology determines the psyche lost prestige. Men had lost less. t! 
of each. The man gives the woman chil- in the industrial revolution, and \ 
dren; she receives and nourishes them. That ing men happier than themselves, 
women are more concerned with the rearing to copy them, not realizing that wl 
of children than are men is a basic psy- for man’s nature may be bad for won 
chobiological difference and not a mere This error on the part of women, 
cultural accident. authors think, increased their neuroses 
The authors see no escape from this differ- Lundberg and Farnham argue that w 
ence. They think, for instance, that the cannot be like men, that they have 
double standard is natural—not socially desir- gained every point of the feministic progran 
able, but natural. Man’s psychic concern except equal pay for equal work, and tha 


+ 
Hr 


with the sexual relation ends with the act none of the points gained, like equal suffrage 
of procreation, while woman's continues on and property rights, has given them the 
with the consequences of impregnation. sense of their own importance that is esse 
Promiscuity thus produces more psychic to their own well-being, as well as tot 
harm (neurosis) in a woman than in a man. contentment of the men and children © 
In an agricultural civilization before the depend upon them. 
industrial revolution these differences found The men of the current civilization at 
their proper place in the home. There the neurotic (1) because, with the industria 


toh 


father exploited the soil, while the mother revolution, they lost their patriarchal staw 
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(2) because, with the Coper- 
they lost 
universe, and (3) because, with 


tion, their primary 
nt decline of religious faith, they 
ualitarian status in heaven, which 

lace where all men are equal. 


however, found an appropriate 


titute the competition for 
\ It was not a good 
ut it fitted man’s nature better 
of the women who sought 
of compensation for their lost 
feminists, in other words, 
Women had got the raw 
They had got teminism. 
done about these neuroses? 
the importance of the home, of 
it, of all 


successful 


the children in it. 
-mothers 
(How do 


mothers’ daughters are suc 


mothers 
inneurotic children. 
you see the daughters’ sons? say 
ichelors, or at least the unneurotic 
(No use in 


urpius 


taxing spinsters, for 


women. ) Limit in 


the schools to married mothers, 


regain their sense of status by 


} 


vhich use their natural 


(Some of the 
taxed 


spinster school 


marry the bachelors; I 
what happens to the rest.) 


r is weak. 


it. They could not simply leave 


I suppose the authors 


civilization on 
that the 


doomed neurotic 


Yet it 


1 
aes 


seems to me 


they propose come about 
] » 1 

sult of a change in cultural values. 
laws and customs would be the 
the change and not the cause. 

Istonecraft did not foist feminism 

The 


and the 


revolution 
Mary 
symptom 


men. industrial 
acceptance of 
formula 


raft’s was a 


ts of the industrial revolution. 
rse, cultural values can change and 


we have some insight into the 
Education can affect 
like 
finding that policemen and college 

different 


nave 
Propaganda and pres 


the change. 


often in unexpected ways, 


such attitudes to- 
nasturbation. 


ips can be effective when reinforcing 


a great need, and the happiness that depends 
on getting rid of neuroses is surely a great 


need. Yet 


service of this 


the course is not clear, and the 
book 1s 


a remedy. 


more to describe a 
need than to foresee 
Sull we 


V alidate 


may ask: Is the picture right? 


Can we what these authors say? 
They appeal to their own authority, for one 
of them is a psychiatrist well acquainted with 
neuroses. They are careful in their language, 
discuss difficult points in appendices, avoid 
the psychoanalytic jargon enough to sound 
constantly to other 


sensible to refer 


authorities, especially Helene Deutsch, 


me, 


and to 


A. C. Kinsey's as yet unpublished sex sur 


vey. The 


be “ yk 


and yet to a 


is no priestly pronounce 


ment, certain extent it must 


remain tentative, waiting for gradual valida 
The 
puts his assured vision of truth in a picture, 


hangs it, and then waits hopefully for the 


tion, correction, or refutation. artist 


validation of public acceptance. Just so the 


psychiatrist, writing out of the wealth of 


his expertness, attempts his assessment of 
tenders us his appraisal, and 
his effort 


There is the 


human nature, 


then waits to see what reception 


will eventually have received. 


chance that he could be accepted, could 


basic cultural values, and could 


change 
till have been wrong 

I like this book because it revealed to me 
that my feminist Superego has got an ant 
ferninist Id fighting it, an Id that wants me 
to be all the that and 
Farnham (thus scoring on my Superego) 
have now said it is all right for me to be. 


things Lundberg 


The scene of such a conflict is, however, no 
proper seat for judgment. 
Harvard University Epwin G. Borinc 
and 


Kluckhohn 
Cambridge, Mass.: 


Tue NavanHo. 3y Clyde 
Dorothea Leighton. 
Harvard University Press, 1946. Pp. xx 


255. 


This book 


reports ol the 


constitutes one of a series of 


Indian Education Research 


Project sponsored by the Committee on 


Human Development of the University of 
Chicago and the Office of Indian Affairs. As 
evaluate the whole 


such, it attempts “to 


Indian administrative program with special 
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reference to the effect of present policy on 
Indians as individuals, to indicate the direc 
tion toward which this policy is leading, and 
to suggest how the effectiveness of Indian 
administration may be increased” (p. vii). 
The material on which the book is based 
comes largely from the extensive experiences 
of the authors with the problems im situ. 
One may recommend this as a valuable hand 
book for personnel of the Navajo Service and 
the Office of Indian Affairs generally. The 
volume interprets the present status and 
problems of the Navaho people in terms of a 
sound ethnological description of Navaho 
culture and suggests either directly or by 
implication ways of improving relations with 
the Navahos. The authors credit the present 
adininistration in the Navajo Service with a 
sympathetic and well-meaning attitude which 
they feel was lacking in considerable degree 
in administrations prior to 1934, the date 
of the Indian Reorganization Act. The 
authors believe, however, that sympathy and 
good intentions have not compensated for a 
lack of understanding of certain cultural fac- 
tors, with the result that the present adminis 
trative program has met with incomplete 
success and in some cases obvious failure. 
The criticism is also voiced that too much is 
done for the Navahos rather than with them, 
and that initiative is stifled rather than 
encouraged. 

Lest it be though that The Navaho is of 
mere topical interest, it should be said im 
mediately that the book, as a significant case 
study of a minority culture in transition, has 
wide implications for our time. Of primary 
importance is its message concerning how the 
major nations of the earth should meet their 
responsibilities in relation to minority groups 
and so-called primitive cultures which are 
now feeling the impact of Western culture 
and technology. The ethnocentric reports of 
missionaries, traders, and colonial adminis 
trators have too long given their home offices 
the impression that minority or “primitive” 
groups need only be indoctrinated in white 
ways to be properly assimilated (or sub 
jugated) to the supposedly superior culture. 
The sort of analysis that Kluckhohn and 
Leighton have done represents social science 
research that is needed wherever Western 


culture meets a culture that it does nv 
understand. 

To appreciate the problems of the Naval 
people (“The People”), one should fir 
realize that the Navahos are now our for 
most Indian problem because of their rapid) 
increasing numbers and the fact that thei 
tribal lands can hardly support them ad 
quately. Where formerly the governme 
had a tendency to ignore them, it 
gradually been forced to adopt 
benevolent attitude if only for its o 
venience. The main objectives of the g 
ernment’s present program center on pr 
lems of economic welfare, education, healt} 
and law and order. In achieving the 
objectives, the administration seems inevital 
to have recourse to forms of social contr 
ranging from gentle suasion to force, ina 
quate cooperation on the part of the Naval 
themselves being the rule. The difficult 
engendered have had the effect of placing t 
Navahos “between two worlds”’—between t 
traditional culture of the _ older living 
Navahos and the American culture con 
sciously or unconsciously imposed by 


Navajo Service. Added to the tremend 


cleavage between Navaho and white point 


of view are difficulties arising from 
failure of the Congress to provide sufficient 
funds for adequate administration, ever 
live up to certain treaty obligations suct 
that whereby the government promised 
mrovide education for every Navaho 


“Further, the Navahos feel considerabl 


sentment at the attitude of racial superiorit 
adopted by many whites. The Navahos 
not understand why they are disenfranchis 
by the states of Arizona and New Mex 
vhile nevertheless subject to Selective Servi 
in the war. 

These difficulties add up to a pattern 
which the Navahos are confused and 
bittered, and in which the administration 
frequently helpless and frustrated. Kluck 
hohn and Leighton trace some of the trouble 
to a failure of communication resulting fron 
radical differences in English and Navab 
language structures. Translation and inter 
pretation are exceedingly difficult, more s 
than in the case of, say, English and Japan 
This particular source of difficulty they be 
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o important that they devote 


to a brief description of Navaho 
1 order to give an appreciation of 


different way in which the 


language categorizes experience. 
fully 


reviewer can testify from his own 


in this chapter is justi 
s with the Navaho language. The 


ight have been further strength 


the inclusion of a brief 
an analytical translation 

basic to the present difficulties of 

Service is the lack of understand 


administrative 


culture revealed in the 
The 


in the realm of economic 


policies. 
how 
dministration has failed to take 
Navaho 


11 meaning of property 


concepts of ownership 
To the 
ily, for example, it is generally 


rtant to own larger numbers of 
in to obtain higher yields of wool 

meat. The livestock 
initiated to aid in checking soil 
The 


have interpreted it as 


reduction 
met with resistance from 

they 
heir means of livelihood and to 

tige. The 
effective approach might have 
The 
t measures (dam construction, 


k soil 


authors suggest 


the cooperation of 
erosion. An appeal could 
ade in terms of one of their own 


When the land is sick, the People 


pect of the livestock reduction pro 
raises an issue which the authors have 
d to take into account. The in 
livestock was actively encouraged by 
nistrations of former years on the theory 

igh production would lead to pros 
problem of soil erosion not being 
time. It 


to suggest the possibility that some 


ted at that occurs to this 
> dificulties encountered by the present 
orities stem from the fact that they have 

fused The People by reversing certain 

of former administrations. 

extent in the 


According to the authors, 


lay be true to 


some 
ication. 
ling principle of early Indian educa- 
that the children must be fitted to 


enter white society when they left school, 


and hence it was thought wise to remove 


them from hom influences and often to 


take them as far away as California or even 


Pennsylvania in order to ‘civilize’ them 


faster” (p. 88). The present administration 
is making an effort to plan education to fit 
the individual for life among his own people. 
For example, the trend is to place emphasis 
Navaho 


Some older Navahos have 


mn reading and writing in rather 

an in English 
complained that such an emphasis makes for 
that 


received in the 


an education which is “inferior” to 


which they themselves had 


boarding schools. 
A characteristic of Navaho culture which 


makes for difficulty in the administration’s 


attempts to encourage self-government on 
white models is the strong feeling among 
the Navahos that group 


unanimous. also the 


must be 
that 
individual to take re 


decisions 


There is notion 


it is indecent for an 


sponsibility for making a group decision. 


The Western type of personal leadership is 
that the 


ibsent. The authors 


Navaho attitude is in a degree supported by 


point out 


recent experiments in war industry in which 
production was noticeably higher when group 
unanimous 


decisions were 


Psychologists will be interested in the 


desc riptions ol the reactions of in 
Navahos to the 


frustrations incident to their enforced accul 


authors’ 


dividual conflicts and 


turation. The major dilemma faced by the 
Navahos, 


whether to follow “the white man’s trail” or 


especially the younger people, is 


to develop their lives in accordance with the 


traditional Navaho way. The Navajo Serv 


ice provides no clear-cut answer. If the child 


decides to emulate white people, as an adult 
he finds himself rejected as a member of an 
inferior race, sometimes by the very persons 
who helped him make his decision. The say 
ing is current among some whites of the 
‘Give me an uneducated Indian every 
the other hand, the individual 
with 


area, 
time.” On 
who decides to behave in accordance 
Navaho tradition is forced to adopt many 
aspects of white culture if only because the 
economy of the Navaho people is now per 
meated with white ways of handling money 
Whatever the individual’s 


and exchange. 
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course of action, he finds difficulty in adjust- 


The mechanisms of adjustment are 
most 


ment. 
basically similar to those found in 
societies but tend to take patterns which can 
be fully understood only in terms of their 
own cultural context. One pattern is to be 
found in the release of frustration through 
In addition to increased 
toward 


aggressive channels. 
intragroup hostility 
whites, a peculiar form of projection based 
on Navaho ideas of witchcraft is found. The 
troubles on 


and hostility 


tendency is to blame one’s 
“witches,” that is, on other Navahos who are 
believed to have acquired malevolent powers 
over those hate. Being be- 
witched, among the Navahos, constitutes a 
socially accepted mechanism of maladjust- 
ment; the individual thereby acquires a cer- 
tain status and can expect an extra dividend 
of social attention. who believe 
themselves bewitched have frequently been 
known to give vent to their feelings by 
violent supposed 
frustration- 


whom they 


Persons 


action directed at the 


“witches.” Proponents of the 
aggression hypothesis will be interested to 
learn that an witchcraft excite- 
ment was observed during recent difhculties 
over the livestock reduction program. An- 
other pattern of frustration imechanism is 
perhaps more widespread than the first be- 
cause it fits rather fundamentally into the 
Navaho view of life. This is the well-known 
mechanism of escape. Kluckhohn and 
Leighton believe one of the basic premises of 
Navaho philosophy to be that life is very dan- 
gerous and that in a dangerous situation it is 
wise either to do nothing (negativism) or 
to withdraw from the field. (Administra- 
tive officials are frequently vexed by the 
tendency of Navahos with whom they are 
dealing simply to go into hiding.) In some 
cases this escape takes the form of excesses 
with narcotics, alcohol, or sex, but more fre- 
quently it results in intensified participation 
in cults and rites of the Navaho religion. It 
is pointed out that religious rites give the 
individual a feeling of prestige and an 
opportunity for personal expression. 


increase of 


Although the authors’ emphasis is upon 
present-day problems of acculturation, they 
present a more general description of Navaho 
ideology which is suflicient to indicate that 
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the ways in which contemporary Naya} 
adjust are extensions of special forms 
traditional patterns of behavior in the face 
The Navaho view of life, x 


10S 


of 


of frustration. 
presented in one of the most penetrating 
chapters of the book, is in many respects ap 
outgrowth of the marginal economy 
which The People have lived for centuries 
Although this is merely an interpretation of 
the reviewer’s, the Navaho culture as a whole 
seems permeated with a mild type of anxiet 
neurosis. 
many points, for example in the belief that 


Compulsive behavior appears at 


the effectiveness of a rite or chant is spoiled 
if the Singer makes a slip of the tongue and 
in the belief that a chant must 
sung in its most complete form but always 


never be 


with minor omissions or variations. 

Without indulging in psychoanalytic inter 
pretations, the authors have made an interest 
ing study of the leitmotifs of Naval 
culture. The book is not merely a descrip 
tive ethnological report; it is a careful study 
in applied anthropology with a full 
adequate psychological orientation. 

Joun B. Carrow 
War Department 
Washington, D. C. 


Anti-Semitism: A Soctat Disease. Edited by 
Ernst Simmel. New York: International 
Universities Press, 1946. Pp. xxviit 14 

This book presents the conclusions drawn 
from a “Psychiatric Symposium on Anti 

Semitism” held in San Francisco in Jun 

1944 upon the invitation of the San Fran 

cisco Psychoanalytical Society. The purpose 

of the symposium was a theoretical clarifica 
tion of the phenomenon of anti-Semitism, 
with each contributor also undertaking 
draw some practical conclusions from 

specific theoretical premises. The contributors 
are four psychoanalysts, Bernhard Berliner, 
the late Otto Fenichel, Douglass W. Orr, and 

Ernst Simmel, who is also the editor; tw 

sociologists, T. W. Adorno and Max Hork- 

heimer; and two psychologists, Else Frenkel 

Brunswik and R. Nevitt Sanford, the last 

four being sympathetic with the basic ps 

choanalytic concepts, as stated in the editor’ 
preface. The editor considered it his “duty 
to the immediate community . . . to submit 
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lem of anti-Semitism to the scrutiny 
ised science” and believes he has done 
ving invited the designated group. 


group of psychoanalytically 


eople at best represents biased sci 


pov} 
h does 


not mean that its conclu 


valid. But the present 


would have more confidence in the 


iturie 
ion of fndings of such science if it were aware of 
took it 


bias and explicitly into 


egin our review with the last of 


ontributions, the one by Adorno 
Semitism and Fascist Propaganda.” 
d on an analysis of anti-democratic 
Semitic propaganda by various West 
tators. The preliminary and frag 


findings available at present indi 
ich propaganda is characterized by 
substituting means for 
tioning as a kind of 


The fascist address takes on the form 


onalized, 
wish-fulfill- 
il by repetition of clichés and by 
n of religious language and forms. 
ties with the status quo, and makes 
innuendo. Underlying all this is 
inconscious psychological desire for self 
which ultimately transforms its 

rs into victims. As evidence of the 
tructiveness of the fascist 
tates that “all fascist agitators dwell 


spirit, 
imminence of catastrophes of 
ind.” But is this specific to fascist 

Is not Marx 

of the increasing impoverishment of 
nasses, and have Communists not tacitly 

red to the motto “the worse the better”? 
Hoover in his 1931 campaign pre- 

“grass will our city 

Thus imminent catastrophes seem to 

me of the devices of many propagandists. 
Even the present volume, agitating against 
anti-Semitism, makes use of this device in 
claiming that anti-Semitism “is a danger to 
| civilization” (Simmel, p. xviii), that our 
ilization is “most vitally threatened by 
iti-Semitism” (Horkheimer, p. 1). On the 
ther hand Horkheimer explains that “the 
Jews have always been attacked—even before 
rise of Christianity” with one brief ex- 


based on the predic 


grow on 


eption during the nineteenth century, when 
lonial populations were tormented instead. 
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Since civilization has been going on in a 
fashion in spite of this condition, why should 
anti-Semitism per se suddenly (historically 
speaking) become so vital a threat today? 
In accordance with the emphasis on im 
minent catastrophe we are also told that anti 
Semitism “embraces an ever widening circle 


of the American population” (Simmel, 
p. xvii), that the present increase is alarming 
(Simmel, p. 67). 
available does not confirm this note of alarm. 
H. H. (Sch. & Soc., 1946, 63, 


118-119) found that the average attitude to 


Yet the objective evidence 
Remmers 


wards Jews had remained unchanged from 
1935 to 1945; he regards the Purdue students 
from whom these results were obtained as 
an adequate sample of the general popula- 
Four years earlier, O. Klineberg (In 
1942, pp. 213- 


in reviewing attitude studies, had also 


tion. 
Watson, G., Civilian Moral, 
227), 
found no trend toward an increase in anti 
Semitism, although talk of such a trend was 
wide-spread at that time, when Nazi propa- 
ganda was still powerful and active. To re- 
turn to Adorno, the practical conclusions 
from his premises are: “The strongest hope 
for effectively countering this whole type of 
propaganda lies in pointing out its self- 
destructive implicatoins” (p. 137). 

Simmel does not subscribe to the desire for 
self-annihilation. According to him, “two 
instincts govern our lives, an erotic instinct 
of love with the ultimate aim of preserving 
the race, and a destructive devouring instinct 
of hatred, with the aim of preserving the 
self’ (p. 40). This departure from general 
psychoanalytic theory, relating destruction 
to an instinct of self-preservation, was pub- 
lished first in the Psychoanalytic Quarterly, 
1944, 13, 160-185. It appears to this reviewer 
a step in the right direction in psychoanalytic 
theory but also points to the theoretical dif- 
ficulties with which psychoanalysis is still 
struggling. According to Simmel, the 
aggressive destructiveness of anti-Semitism 
is ultimately an attempt at self-preservation, 
not self-annihilation. Discussing anti-Semi- 
tism as a mass psychopathology, Simmel 
finds that it cannot be viewed as a mass 
“neurotic individuals can 
Rather, it is a mass 


by “unrestricted 


neurosis because 
never form a group.” 
psychosis, characteristized 
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aggressive destructiveness under the spell of 
a delusion, in compiete denial of reality.” 
Yet the individual anti-Semite is a relatively 
normal, well-adapted person. The 
to the question, “Why can a mass, as an 
was 


answer 


entity, feel and act like psychotics?” 


originally given by LeBon, according to 


Simmel. Translating LeBon into psychoan- 
alytic terminology and synthesizing his views 
on the subject with Freud’s, Simmel arrives 


at the follow formulation: 


The mass and the 
act irrationally 
integrated ego 


psychotic think and 
regressively dis- 
systems. In the individual 
psychotic mind, the process of regression 
is of a primary nature and is con- 
stant. In the collective psychotic mind 
regression 1S secondary and occurs only 
temporarily. The reason for this is that in 
the individual psychotic, the ego breaks with 
reality because of its pathological weakness, 
whereas in the mass member, reality breaks 
first with the ego. This ego, by submerg- 
ing itself into a pathological mass, saves itself 
from individual regression by regressing col- 
Flight into a mass psychosis is 
therefore an escape not only from reality, 
but also from individual insanity. This in- 
ight gives us our answer to the enigmatic 
Guestion why apparently normal individuals 
can react like psychotics under the spell 
of mass formation. Their ego ts immature as 
a result of superego weakness. The im- 
mature individual who, under the stress of 
environmental circumstances, is on the verge 
of losing contact with reality, can find his 
way back to it when his ego, carried by the 
spirit of the group, finds opportunity for the 
pent-up aggressive instinct 
object world. The anti- 
first time in his 


because of 


lectively. 


discharge ot 
energies into the 
Semitic crowd man, for the 
life, succeeds in finding a temporary solu- 
tion of his latent ambivalence conflict with 
the parent. Through participation in the 
collective ego of the crowd, he can split in 
two the re-externalized parental power: into 
the leader whom he loves and into the 
Jew whom he hate (Pp ( 


But it is also possible to be “intellectually 
engaged in anti-Semitism as a mass move- 
The anti-Semitic idea is a substitute 
By contrast, “nor- 


ment. 
for the leader” (p. 54). 
mal group formation enables the individual 
ego to maintain its structure and integration 
in spite of belonging to a group” (p. 76). 
This is group consciousness as against crowd- 
mindedness. Democracy is seen as such a 
normal group formation, “for the democratic 
group itself, as a collective ego, retains all the 
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characteristics of the individual ego. Her 

there is no irresponsible leader who holds ; 

crowd in childlike obedience through ¢ 

(p. 76). 
When 


had the leader principle of 


Simmel wrote this he apparent) 
Naziism j 

How his theory would apply to the Amer 
ican scene today, he does not make clear 
still a 


when there is no terrorizing and at the same 


anti-Semitism mass psychosis ever 


time no beloved leader? Can the idea co 
pletely replace the leader? Does American 
anti-Semitism, although it does not result jp 
formation, still fall 


overt mass 


phenomenon Simmel describes and 


inter 
prets? Does not Simmel’s description fi 
fascism in general rather than anti-Semitis; 
in general? The final and probably most 


important question which Simmel leaves 


wide open is: what would have happened 
to the participants in anti-Semitism as a ma 
psychosis, had they not participated? W 

they really all individually 
insane, as Simmel emphasizes? If this wer 
the alternative, one might say that from t 
point of view of humanity as a whole anti 


have become 


Semitism is the lesser evil. 

Simmel’s long-range program for comba 
ing crowd-mindedness consists essentially 
helping children 
strong superegos. 
tion is: courses for high school student 
they would learn “that both hatred and 
are normal emotions; and that hatred is t 


acquire lasting, relia 


His most specifi 


Suge 


instinctual power that creates the need 
destruction. They should be guided in 
directing destructive tendencies into constru 
tive channels.” The short-range progr 
advocates that “delegates of all organiz 
whose members are responsible for the 
fare and education of individuals 
to work definite 


out a progran 


their gr 


agree 
planned 
jut also the 


enlightenment for 


Pariahs of society must 


approached in cheap locales, the psycholog 


slums where they meet. Finally the govert 
ment should enact legislation, punishing 
direct manifestation of minority-hatred, 
lending its power to the minority grou 
thereby making them as powerful as 
opponents. 


Whereas Simmel showed us anti-Semits 


t 
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chosis, Bernhard Berliner in his long-range aim was to help children acquire 
yn the religious motives in anti strong superegos, this program is, according 
ills it a social neurosis. It must to Horkheimer, the most hopeless line of 
1pon motives operating in the Jews attack for the foreseeable future. 
in the anti-Semites. The Jewish A section by Orr on “Anti-Semitism and 
yn to the situation is the deification the psychopathology of everyday life” offers 
rego and the development of an the simplest theory and the one most in 
ng attitude towards the pagan accord with general psychological writings 
in whose mythologies the mater on the topic. Orr, viewing the problem as 
r prevailed. “The god of con part of the psychology of prejudice, expresses 
od against the gods of nature, the _ it as follows: 


nciple against the maternal one” 
| , , 
With the repression of so much of our hatred, 
have hostilities to pare In 

order to de with this excess of hostility we 


Due to their strong superegos with 
disposition to anxiety and depressive 


Jews become the “born scapegoat.” call into play defenses known to us from 
m of anti-Semitism is “the con psychopathology, but, in this instance, not often 
of pathological degr It is this sense that 
n superego and instinctual drives. ° ! — . 

problem of anti-Semitism receives a_ partial 


manifestation of the paternalistic explanation in terms of the psychopathology of 
lew .. is a painful reminder — everyday life. (Pp. 93-94) 


of discomfort to all those who 
ome to terms with this conflict in His recommendation is “to influence people 
and could not cease hating the ®t © select the Jews as objects for their 
pirit unconsciously” (p. 82). To Projections and displacements” by making 
non-Jews better acquainted with Jews, to 


make the latter appear less as st ingers 


The remaining two contributions are not 


Semitism, spreading of the knowl 
in nature is again recommended. 


the Jews are included among : 
of such education so that they Original papers. Fenichel’s “Elements of a 
n to understand those traits which Psychoanalytic Theory of Anti-Semitism” 1s 
a modified version of an article in the 


unconscious reproach and thus 
American Imago, 1940, t, No. 2, 24-39. It 


ss conspicuous. 


7 , may be summarized as follows: 
rkheimer deals with the socio 


und of the psychoanalytic The anti-Semite arrives at his hate of the Jews 
nineteenth century was the’ by a process of displacement, stimulated from 
without He sees in the Jew everything which 
, brings him misery—not only his social oppressor 
which was the golden age but also his own unconscious instincts, which 


h middle man.” The economic have gained a bloody, dirty, dreadful character 
t 


independent entrepreneur of 


then have been accompanied om their socially induced repression. He can 
nfluence of the father in the home — P°I& nto the | ws, becau the actual 
. peculiarities of Jewish life, the strangeness of 
nsequent shift in the formation of é' : yas ee 

I their mental culture, their bodily (black) and 


from the father to all kinds of religious (God of the repressed peoples) 


i 
oups These are largely irra peculiarities, and their old customs make them 
of suitable for such a projection. (Pp. 29-30) 


of the repressive features 
hierarchical form of society - 
: ’ We feel that this represents the essence of 


odification in superego formation : 
ss he psychoanalytic theory of anti-Semitism 


. | ' Be Re 
1odern forms of group leac 
age hn orms of group life le which has also found widespread recognition. 
al change in the present type of Fenichel does not offer any recommendations. 


ial prognosis is not very good. The second previously published paper is 


an be done is “to seek effective the research by Frenkel-Brunswik and San 
d means of influencing the most ford on the anti-Semitic personality (J 
ng and deadly effects of these proc Psychol., 1945, 20, 271-291). It is good to 


h are primarily not psychological find this one piece of research even if it is 


[hus while Simmel’s primary centered around the analysis of only twenty 
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subjects By means of an anti-Semitism 
scale eight female college students were 
identified as high in anti-Semitism, eight as 
low and four as intermediate, and projective 
and other records were obtained from them 
The evidence presented is summarized as 


f1 
follows: 


[The most outstanding feature of the anti- 
Semitic college women, as derived from our 
small sample, seems to be a restricted, narrow 
personality with a strict, conventional superego, 
to which there is complete surrender. It is the 
conventional superego which takes over the 
function of the underdeveloped ego, producing 
1 lack of individuation and a tendency to stereo- 
typed thinking. In order to achieve harmony 
with the parents, with parental images, and with 
society as a whole, basic impulses, which are 
conceived as low, destructive and dangerous, 
have to be kept repressed and can find only 
devious expressions, as for instance, in projec- 
tions and ‘moral indignation’ Thus, anti 
Semitism, and intolerance against out-groups 
generally may have an important function in 
keeping the personality integrated. Without 
these channels or outlets (if they should not be 
provided by society) it may be much more 
lificult, in some cases impossible, to keep the 
menta’ balanc« Hence, the rigid and compul- 
lherence to prejudices. (P. 117) 


The authors state further that this is not 
to say “that our low extremes are closer to 
the ‘normal’ or that the lower a_ person 
stands on our anti-Semitism scale the better 
off he is from the point of view of mental 
health” (p. 119). It is rather that the high 
extremes can achieve a sense of well-being 
at the expense of other people while the low 
extremes can make notable contributions to 
humanity—but this is likely to be at the 
expense of their own well-being. The 
recommendation given aims at expanded 
self-understanding through education about 
man and society. 

In a brief preface, G. W. Allport finds it 
broadminded of the editor to invite a “non- 
analytic” psychologist to write some prefa 
tory remarks. He judges some interpreta- 
tions far-fetched and exuberantly imaginative, 
to which he adds politely, “but my scepti- 
cism may be due to my restricted layman’s 
view of the matter.” For the most part the 
contents appear to him “not only convincing 
but often brilliantly arresting.” 

In so far as the symposium attempted “a 
theoretical clarification of the phenomenon” 
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it has failed; but clarification, demandino 
as it does a definite focusing, could herd 
be expected of a symposium. It has opened 
up additional, partly conflicting vistas, from 
the psychoanalytic point of view. The r 
learns that anti-Semitism is a social neuro; 
(Berliner); that it is not a mass neuro 
but a mass psychosis (Simmel); that it 
psychopathology of everyday life (Orr): ¢] 
it is linked with the drive for self-destry 
tion (Adorno); that it is traced to a dr 
for  self-preservation (Simmel). — Poss 
these differences refer to different aspects 
the phenomenon, but the authors do not 
make this explicit. What is needed for ey 
an integrated psychoanalytic theory of th 
problem, is a synthesis of these divergencie 
In their practical recommendations the 
contributors agree that people should becon 
enlightened on their own nature as | 
choanalysts understand it. Beyond this they 
differ in accordance with their theories; the 


suggestions include: demonstrating to the 
fascists their self-destructiveness; pointing out 
to the Tews those traits which make then 


the ide: apegoat, enacting laws to 
the ma: flight from reality. But it 
hardly be advisable to act on these recon 
mendations with any degree of confiden 
until the “target populations” of such efforts 
had been studied—an axiom for all propa 
ganda campaigns—as a means of obt 
some kind of verification for the 
Of such research we have but a slight be 
ginning in the Frenkel-Brunswik and San 
ford work. In final summary we 

the book has not submitted the problem to 
the “scrutiny of unbiased science,” but rather 
has pointed further to the need for such 


“ 


measures. 
H. L. AnsBacuer 
University of Vermont 
War Srress anp Neurotic Itness. By 
Abram Kardiner, with the collaboration 
of Herbert Spiegel. New York: Hoeber 
Inc., 1947. Pp. xiii+-428. $5.00. 
This book is intended to serve as ° 
to the study, treatment, and postwar cart 
of those neurotic disturbances which are 
incidental to war.” Actually, it seems t 
accomplish something beyond this avowed 
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It orients the reader to the place 


imatic neurosis among the neuroses. 


situationally-condi 
establish the 


upon a 


behind previous 


riptions to funda 


itic genotype 


familiar psychiatric basis. 


invaluable were , n he 
invaiuabie perspective on the 


and course of war neuroses 


acute phase through amorphous 


to the chronic phase. It is con- 


and it is furnished with 
illustrative case histories derived 
uthors’ wealth of background ex 
1! 


inally, in chapters on “Analysis 


ptomatology,” “Development of 
Ego,” and “Psychodynamics” 
theoretical implications as 


nental nature of psychi 


nt edition has two major divi 


vith 


first of these, produced in colla 
h 


Dr. Spieg l, 


setting, battlefield psychiatry, 


deals with t 


1 


etiology, symptomatology, 
and treatment of the 
by Dr. Kardiner 


ond, DY 
chronic phase, its symp 


prognosi 
Th. 
yf the 
theoretical 


and etiology, 


yenosis, treatment, and, ulti 


tain related socio-legal or 


ration is a mutally advan 


for Dr. 
ontact with the chronic phase 


Inesses which dates back to 


Kardiner has had a 


nd Dr. Spiegel is writing of 
d experi with the acute 
n in World War II. This allows 

draw a 


il picture of the entire course 


nces 
comprehensive and 


war-induced neurotic illness. 


any highlights in this book, 


] } 
ing may be 


taken in the approx 


ding sequence. Leading 


the 


up to 
the 


a fine portrayal of the impact 


ion of acute phase, 


tion of war upon the citizens of 
1; 


' 


lualistic democracy, and of the 


justments necessary to the creation 
They | 


funda 
nflict underlying traumatic illness 


xd soldier. state the 


idmirable clarity and they give an ex 


sound, 


list of the 
causes of breakdown 

The 
the 


pre-psychiatric scr 


haustive 


reviewer had some with 


expe rience 


construction of a questionnaire for the 


ning of naval personnel 


Pacific ymbat areas of 
inter 


incoming trom th 
World War II. It 


items which wer 


sting to 
tally effectiv 
questionnaire in differentiating 


ases” from “normals 


fatigue 
the symptomat logy 


Spiegel 


precisely 
by Kardiner and 


Their description of battlefield therapy 
i. f = 


and 


flects ot s and 


ems noteworthy 


It m: be “rved 


it symptoms are thus definitely not re 


too 


warded with ‘ as has perhaps 
often previously bec Statistics 


quoted relative to the incidence of recoveri 


among men given prompt and eft 


nt r) ] yj 
regard 


To one wl 1ad only a cross-sectional 
view of wal neurosis tl authors’ 


description of oul the disorder is 


significant There is in the 


yndrome of identifiable form 


1 
way to a transitiona! 


ind-error attempts 


minates with a 


ymptomatology is somewhat ol cured 
' " 
haracter he ynality, 


integrated. Impli 


early therapy which 


ibility 
Kardiner 
tow ard 


combination of the ial thera 


peutic technics red and 


thoroughly illustrated. 


In Dr. Kardiner’s chapters on the chroni 


ussion of such matters as the 
lifferentiation of traumatic neuroses from 


the character neuroses, of the epileptiform 


reactions, of differential prognosis by symp 


tom-type precipitated and of 


all 


proper disposi- 


tion are outstanding. This reviewer, 
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however, will hazard the opinion that the 
greatest contribution may be theoretical and 
contained in chapters on “Analysis of the 
Symptomatology,” “Development of the 
Ego,” and “Psychodynamics.” 
abstract this author will no doubt be 
to do him an injustice, but his general posi 
tion may reconstructed. It is that the com 
bat environment is one of such stress that 
some fatigued, frightened, anxiety-ridden in 
dividuals will be driven to change the entire 
character of their adjustive processes The 
cause is viewed as a failure to cope success- 
fully with the environment and the conse- 
quence as a sort of “ego restriction,” usually 
regressi in character. This last is seen in 
contractile, obliterative and inhibitory pro 
cesses which involve whole, functional units 
for orientation, manipulation and contact 
with the external world. This pattern 
constitutes the essential physioneurosis, which 
persists throughout the entire course of the 
disorder and which, when coupled with its 
secondary effects upon the personality, repre- 
sents the central pathology. The effective 
ego is presented as one in which “aggres- 
sion,” meaning environmental mastery and 
ontrol, is well developed. The causes of 
h development are seen in the hedomistic 
yuences of very early environmental 
Oral behavior, weaning, control of 


locomotion, etc., are viewed 


atic contribution such 
as Dr. Kardiner’s is admittedly difficult to 
evaluat On the positive side, however, it 
may be noted that Kardiner’s theory incor 
porates some of the most stimulating and 
fundamental concepts from related fields. It 
is at once somewhat Freudian, somewhat 
topological and somewhat organismic or 
personalisti It is, thus, very comprehen 
sive and fits many of the facts; it is at the 
same time internally sound and consistent. 
The reader will note a very strong cultural- 
field emphasis, with little or no recognition 
accorded to possible innate differences in pre 
disposition. Since such differences in 
susceptibility are not directly modifiable, 
their omission may be entirely consistent 
with the purposes of the book. The illus- 
trative case histories cited support the 


author’s theoretical position solid}; 
dom sampling of cases might or 
prove equally convincing as evidenc 

In his closing chapters, Dr. Kardiner 
ments specifically on the pentothal int 
the utility of the Rorschach test, and s 
other matters of immediate and popular 
terest. In conclusion he states that 
opinion traumatic neurotics should 
except as a last resort—be given 
tion by any state or federal agen 
he feels that they should receiy 
therapy at the earliest possibl 
Such a policy would practically 
vexing psychiatric problem of 
who does not wish to recover 
symptoms are being rewarded. 

In the opinion of this reviewer, 
and Neurotic Illness is useful as 


for those who deal with, and ar 
} 


to deal with, the traumatic n 

yond this it is a valubale reference 
courses in abnormal psychology, 
psychiatry, or psychosomatic medi 


WitriaM A. 
lowa State College 


Man, Morats anv Society: A Ps: 
aLytic Stupy. By J. C. FI 
York: International Universiti 
1945, Pp. 328. $4.50. 

Readers who know and appreciate Pr 

Flugel’s Psychoanalytic Study of ti 

will know the criterion when it is st 

the present work is excellent, deservir 
the attention of all thoughtful stud 
human affairs and that of sundry 

Those interested abstractly in etl 

morality either at a collective or ind 

level will find much; those inter 

programs of social action will find s 

citing hypotheses for that inertia to 

which often bewilders “men of goo 
those interested in individual therap 

find material on that enigmatic ol 

the removal of symptoms: the “psycl 

need for punishment.” Personologist 
child psychologists will find a valuabl 
mary of the moral development of the 


ultimately viewed psychoanalytically, bi 


one who is fully conversant with the t 


of William James, James Mark Baldwin, a0 
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gall which are summarized ists predicating peace programs on_ the 


McDou 
d with Freud’s. In short, this assumption that man unequivocally 
book for those interested in ates wat he suggestion that some men 
sin, suffering, and society. love war but hate death is not as paradoxical 


content, of nineteen short m when one considers the 
over twenty-six pages, some ntemporary sub-atomic wartare. 
the extent of approaching lentall . the current clamoring 


three deal with the ego ideal, , Ale he could be construed as colossal 
nd development; its relation to or Freud’s “death instinct.” 


il; conflicts within it and at ighout the | 1¢ inner psycho 
ereof. Three more deal logical sequence of super-ego violation 
its infantile origins: its re guilt—need for punishment—reparation: the 


asochism; and the problem — restorati¢ 
Then four chap others’ regard by suffering as atonement 


1 


yn of self-respect and possibility of 


1 aggression 


to the key concept of the 
mportant for the volume convin ingly elal orated. 


this is the thesis skillfully introduced and 


apter on the “psy Since the above comments are so entirely 

for punishment”; others enthusiastic and the critic, for some, proves 

n and overcoming of the super is mettle by cutting a cavil, the reviewer at 
yn of guilt; and vicarious punish tached some flagellants to the tail of 


| , alm 
also chapters on psychology is torpid brain traces and whipped up 


. : , 
oanalysis and morals, con res There is. in an otherwise extensive 


] 


ishful thinking, and totem larly bibliography, an extraordinary 


ilents, all made integral to the omission Although Professor Flugel’s book 


ipon a Freudian foundation and 
chapters presented are dozens of references to 
clusters of social Freud ve some excellent summaries of 
radicalism and points her e progressively altered a 


These essavs theory see, j example the section on 
rt prey I de ‘ nasocnisi ) there is not a single 
the critical moral reference to Freud’s brilliant essay on morals 


and the results are Civilization and s Discont nts, which pro 


apter on religion leans foundly deals w e nature of man, his 


astute arguments in the quest for happin and the obstacies to ifs 


ym, yet includes a thought attainment ol iowever, the inclu 
yards to Western man if S!lon of references t ne work 


d for “scientific human 


attempt, by the use of 


happiness and minimiz cond small point of 
a ; 


The chapter on political oucl off by 


for its joint presenta = ythology in labeling 


ta showing unconscious dé mental activity. Instance Professor 


iT 


idical attitudes (revolt against c f the term “nemesism” which isn’t 
father) and conservative atti ad ; he “Polycrates complex” (the myth 


ification and incorporation of hat e fates are envious of those too har 


father). Too frequently this r too successful and will be avenged), wh 
lity has been neglected by con <4 ad as orexis”, introduced 
If hteous critics of radicalism. convenient (sic!) Aristotelian term to d 


righ 
| 
I 


and shockingly persuasive, the scribe the feeling, striving and wishing as 
n war and peace contains a_ pects of the mind” (ftn. p. 1 And then 
the appeals of war to modern there is the mysterious “Hubris.” Surely 


} 


hould give pause to social scien somewhere in the Anglo-Saxon or American 
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idiom we have or can find less alien terms 
for these phenomena which themselves be 
come not at all strange because of Flugel’s 
consummate expository skill. 

Quibbling aside, there is one genuine com 
plaint the reviewer has about the book as 
a “physical volume”: it is simply not well 
One 
International 


made. appreciates the service of the 


Universities Press in making 
of the out-of-print material 


fine 


available 
of the Hogarth 
books), also their publication of such first 
Is it 


some 
Press (which made 
rate new works as this one of Flugel’s. 
too much to ask honest pieces of book craft 
for such good intellectual material? 

JoHN ARSENIAN 
Boston University 
By G. Colket Caner. 
McCann, 1946. 


It’s How You Take Ir. 
New York: 
Pp. viii 152. 


Coward 


The author, a practicing neuropsychiatrist 
with a special interest in education and char 
acter training, defines the purpose of his book 
as that of bringing together “common sense 
which every 


and useful information 


sixteen 


person 
have about the use of 
effect of 
to various 


over should 


the mind and the emotion, and 


about types of reaction circum- 
stances that everybody meets both in school 
and in later life.” The book is directed pri 
marily at adolescents of high-school age in 
the hope that a clear review of known facts 
about mental efficiency and health may pro- 
vide them with better means for meeting 
difficulties for which they have not been ade- 
quately prepared, and help them to a good 
start in life. The simple, straightforward 
presentation is well adapted to his audience. 
The author steers clear of any complexities 
avoids technical 


of psychological theories, 


language, and enlivens the text with 


examples many of which are drawn from 


The 


book is not concerned with the specific prob- 


school life and from the field of sports. 


lems of adolescence; it is a simple outline of 
general mental hygiene which makes an ade- 
quate reading not only for adolescents, but 
also for unsophisticated adults. It is written 
in the form of questions and answers and 


can be used to good advantage in disc 
classes 

The. book contains a chapter on 
sonality traits are developed and 
but its general emphasis is on practical 
rather than on_ psychological explanat 
Single chapters deal with attitudes 
work, with attitudes displayed in gam. 
relations to other people and to aut 
reactions to danger, n 


and with 


frustration, and success. In each chapt 
healthy and the unheulthy attitudes ar 
The 
dealing with superiority and inferiorit 
reflect the Adlerian | 
The pathological effects of 


scribed and contrasted. two ci 


tudes influence of 
chology. 
pressed emotions are dealt with in tl 

ter on how emotions affect us physical; 
is the only excursion the author takes 
abnormal, and he utilizes 
giving 
availability of psychiatric help for -tl 


the field of 


opportunity for information 


tional and many of the seemingly 


There is also a chapter on n 


upsets. 
and the effective use of mind. 


A book of this type must be evaluated 


marily from the point of view of its ant 
pated practical usefulness. While such w 
ings can never be a substitute for pe 
counseling, the evidence gathered by teac! 
counselors, and those psychiatrists who 
them as adjuncts to therapy seems to ind 
that such books have their place in 
attempts to raise the general level of 
health. They can make some peopl 
of their inadequate emotional attitudes 
point out at least the direction of d 
changes. 

However, the very potential effecti 
of such literature has also its negative asp 
These lie not 


l 


and its dangers. in the 
that mental hygiene literature is often 
merely for the thrill afforded by any gli 
of abnormal, nor in the fact that its ¢ 
is more readily applied to others than t 
self; the main danger is rather that 
discovery in oneself of maladjustive attituc 
may arouse anxiety which cannot always 
constructively dealt with by the person wit 
out help. Therefore the first requirement | 
be made of a book on mental ! 


nt 


nygien 
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ssed to a wide audience is that it should 
ypt to arouse anxiety either through 
ntent or through its emotional tone, 
1 gleeful unearthing of hidden im- 
overzealous denouncing of 
The book by 
pitfalls and lives up fully to this 
The 


constructive. He 


I in 


ittitudes. Caner 


author’s approach is 


dw ells less on 


attitudes than on ways and 


yercoming them. The possible 


f guilt and shame are counteracted 
ing that nobody can be held respon- 
having acquired his unfortunate 
but that once he discovers them it 
responsibility to train himself out of 
The that 


will and persistence this end can be 


author’s confidence with 
lished tends to prevent any feelings 


nelessness which a discovery of inac- 

attitudes in oneself might create. 
lm and matter-of-fact tone of the dis 
ns contributes substantially to making 
reasonable 


ncerned reader maintain a 


ve of his personal troubles and 
ns 
discussing methods by means of which 
adjustment can be reached, Dr. Caner 
the importance of actively develop- 
nd practicing the positive attitudes. He 
the cooperative spirit—the “team 
as the most important single factor 
ikes for good adjustment. Team feel 
ts self-centeredness, counteracts the 


y to view oneself and others in 


rity-inferiority dimensions and_ the 
competitiveness resulting from it, 
one to achieve an objective, bal 
w of oneself and one’s importance. 
ew is aptly expressed in the phrase, 
someone.” 


only someone, but I am 


decrease of inferiority and fear, the 

the world changes from that of a 
full of potential threats to a more 
toward the 


“I hope it 


attitude 
is shifted 
to “Whatever happens I'll 


me, and the 
wn future from 
happen” 
One might doubt whether the 
tic auto-suggestion which the author 
nmends as one means of changing one’s 


titudes is as effective as he assumes it to 
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be. On the other hand, some of the attitudes 
to be thus implanted are so aptly formulated 
by the author that these 
likely to 


crystallization of a healthier outlook. 


formulations in 


themselves are contribute to a 


There is room within the field of mental 
hygiene for a variety of approaches, since 
different people will respond positively to 
different attitudes of the writer: some to 
objectivity, some to enthusiasm, some to ex 
hortation, some to humor, ete. The tenor of 
book is that of 

sense and of honest 
, 


the expounded philosophy. 


the present 


unpretentious 
common conviction in 
Some _ readers 
might be antagonized by what might seem 
to them to be moralistic in the tone of the 
discussion, by a matter-of-course inclusion of 
ethical and. religious ideals among the de 
siderata for mental health. Others may con 
sider the author’s views an oversimplification 
The majority 
book 1s 


directed may be expected to respond posi 


of psychological complexities. 
of those, however, to whom the 
tively to its tone and intent and to get out 
of it 
help in forming and stabilizing more ade 


some psychological insights and some 


quate emotional attitudes. 
EuGeNIA HANFMANN 


Harvard Psychological Clinic 


PsYCHIATRY. 
New York: Knopf, 1946. 


LecTURES ON PsYCHOANALYTIC 
By A. A. Brill. 


Pp. viiit292 


This book consists of a series of ten lec 
tures, first given in 1924 in the Pathological 
Institute (Ward’s Island), and later repeated 
annually from 1929 to 1943 in the New York 
State Psychiatric Institute. 


The first lecture is largely concerned with 


detailing the author’s early psychiatric ex 


periences prior to and succeeding his contact 
with the Freudian psychoanalytic doctrines. 
grill contrasts vividly the psychiatric con 
ditions existing before and after the psycho 


His de 


scription of psychiatric procedures prior to 


dynamic contributions of Freud. 


1900 should be required reading for any 
who doubt that progress has been made in 
treatment of behavior 


the diagnosis and 


anomalies. 
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The second lecture is devoted primarily to 


the history of Freud’s early trials in the 
development of therapeutic techniques and 
efforts into the 
psychogenesis of personality disorders. This 


discussion impresses the reviewer as a some- 


his early to gain insight 


what disorganized rehash of some of the 


material to be found in Freud’s Autobiog 
raphy and in his History of the Psychoana 


lytic Movement. 


III is the one of the series which 


Lecture 
probably will be least assimilable to psycholo 


that Brill expresses full 


acceptance of the 


gists It is here 


uncritical Freudian doc 


trine of phyletic determination of psycho 


of Bleuler’s equally 


(that 


organ like tl tomach., heart r has its 


logical phenomena, 


mystical doctrine of “psychoids” “any 


own psyche”), and of Semon’s quaint doc 


trine of “mnemism” (hereditary “engrams” 


which are “ecphoriated” during the life of 


seem to 


the individual). It will probably 


most psychologists, as it does to the reviewer, 
that it 
clinical 
grounded concepts of Freud without thereby 
““Mas- 
acceptance to 
flights from 


should be pt issible to accept the 


insights and the empirically well 


becoming wholly subservient to the 


ter” and giving wholehearted 


his more mystical inferential 


reality 
The remaining lectures are devoted to de- 
tailed discussions of the psychoanalytic treat- 


ment of personality dynamics as related 


especially to the neuroses and _ psychoses. 


Lectures VI to IX provide a thorough dis 


cussion of Freud’s doctrines relating to 


psychosexual development. In the final lec 


ture Brill again treats what may be termed 


the mystical doctrines of Freud, such as 


phyletic determination and the so-called 


“death instinct.” 

It is questionable whether Brill’s treatment 
characterized as a 
The 
expository 


as a whole should be 


service or as a disservice to Freud. 


author presents with unusual 
clearness a wealth of material on psycho- 
analytic dynamics, enriching it with many 
personal observations and with much inter- 
However, the lectures 
fault which the 


author freely admits), and some readers may 


esting case material. 
are poorly organized (a 


be disturbed by occasional remarks which 
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are hardly to be distinguished from obscep 
ties. But the quality of the lectures wt 


the reviewer found to be most disturbing 
was the unscientific gullibility with which 
the author espoused the non-essential myy 
the “Master.” 
be a number of readers who, being 

familiar with the basic works of Freud, w; 


feel inclined to repudiate the entire psycho 


cism of There will probal 


analytic structure because of Brill’s insistep 
on retaining its mystical superstructure 
this sense, Brill can be said to have don, 
Freud a disservice. 

On the basis of the above consideratior 
a proper introd 
tion to psychoanalysis for the general reader 


this book does not seem 


or for students of psychology. It is indeed 


questionable whether this uncritical tr 
ment could have been the best of introdu 
tions for psychiatrists in training, to wl 


it was originally addressed. Certainly ther 


are in it attributes which might ea 


increase the anti-psychiatric bias existing 


among practitioners of general miedicir 
The reviewer suspects that it has been book 
such as this, rather than the original work 
of Freud, which have contributed most 
the skepticism which the older psycholog 
have felt toward psychoanalysts. 

3eERT R. SAPPENFIELI 


Montana State University 


Maria Mtxper AnD Suicipe. By Verr 
With a Foreword by W. \ 
Grigson. Bombay: Published for “Man 
in India” by Humphrey Milford, Oxford 
1943. 
Rupees 10. 


Elwin 


University Press, Pp. xxixt259 


Plates and Figures. 


Mr. Elwin probably knows more about t 


“aboriginal tribes” of India than any ot! 
scholar, and his great competence is mellow 
with a deep love and respect for his pri 
tive fellow man, as shown by the fact t 
he married into one of the aboriginal trib 
The present work is an eminently sound 
study of murder and suicide among 
so-called Bison-horn Maria of Bastar State 
One hundred cases of murder and fifty case 
of suicide are tabulated in the appendix 
with additional cases referred to in the text 


After a necessarily brief discussion 
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vriginal India, the author offers 
sketch of the 


[he next chapter is devoted to 


Bison 


itisfying 


tious statistical presentation of 
Chapter IV 


ussion of the 


and of suicide 
causes ol 
are discussed in greater 
V-X, devoted to such 
Witchcraft Magic, 


to Eliminate, Disputes 


and 


in the 


Alcohol, 


Relationships 


Fatigue, and 


original p 

is prorusel 

histories, 
ial etting 


eader, whi 


native 
generally 
and 


constitute a real 


ining, thus the 
s not 
rstanding of the text. 
rereren is defi 
attempt at 

1odern psycho 

strangely enough, this is no 
cas¢ histori S Cg * SO 
psychiatrically sophisticated 

his own interpretations as 

\ plain fact is that Mr. 

the Maria come to life in 
book, | aps becaus has 
lended integrity of the 


simy{ le warmth of a decent 


is the reason why this book, 
vhole, 


first 


indifferent and, on the 


well organized, is a 


pelling scientific and human 


Ai} il 
In an almost difident way it is 


that tragic sense of life which, 
has shown, is so unfashionable in 

age that we cannot admit, with 
that men lead lives of 
Mr. 


Maria 


most quiet 
pen the 


alike 


n. Under Elwin’s 


e and the individual 
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come to life. They seem somehow confused, 


simple, human, likeable, violent, gentle, lost 
and helpless, the killer as pitiful as his vic 
tim, the oppressor as doomed as the one 

oppression through suicide; until 
mblie Tess the 


why in T} 


words, something immens« 


come to rese 
oma 
and malevolent, 


at least casual and indifferent, has his 


Maria 
and revolting, 
Kuhrami 
hideous dwarf, rebelling against 


Kartami 


hungry, beating his 


nimportant tragedies of the 
Gond 
as though a 


Tonda, th 


m pitiful, senseles: 
child were beaten 
ressive younger’ brother, 
exhausted and 
vuse she had not prepared the food 
king his b 
Masa 


n for 16 cents ol 


aby-daughter in the process 
dunned 
Markami 
nmitting suicide because she was 

Kawasi 
had 
part of the dreary 


lers and 50 


killing Hunga who 


overdue rent, 
Kosi cK 
driven mad by m 


Marka 


blind for seven 


nstrual pains, 


killing himself because he been 


years, art 


f one hundred muri 


per cent of which could have 


prevented through an investment of 
and 
Since 


not forth oming, 


five days of a physician’s time, 


days of a social worker’s time. 


time and money wert 


situations produced a hundred and fifty 


and several hangings as well, and 


nses 
rt 9 


prison sentences totalling about a thousand 
years. 
Human lives, human happiness still seem 


far too cheap commoditi and less is done 


for the 
pedigreed ttle. n " facte 
pitilessly ol Mr 


unassuming book 


beings than for 


emerge quite Elwin’s 
“scientific” book 


the word. It 


This is not a review, in 


the traditional sense of repre 


sents a revulsion from the confusion between 


cultural relativism and_ ethical nihilism, 


cientific objectivity and the automa 


by Erich 


between 


ton conformity castigated Fromm. 


It was felt that only an ethically aware 


review could do justice both to the manifest 


and to the latent content of Elwin’s fine 


book. 
GeorcE DeEvEREUX 


Paris, France 
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PROBLEMS IN 
Nathaniel 
Blakiston, 1940. 


BeHavior. By 
Philadelphia: 
$2.00. 


ABNORMAI 
Thornton. 
Pp. x +244. 


In this book, addressed to the general 


reader, the author declares his intention to 


be limited. 


The study of this book is not intended to give 
the reader an expert’s knowledge of Freudian and 
abnormal psychology; it will not prepare him to 

every dim the unconscious mind. 
He will at least learr the fundamental prin- 

upon which the Freudian 
founded; he will assimilate something of the 
nature of neurosis, the nature of psychosis, and 
certain aberrations of the sexual 
instinct. It is my hope that the use of this 
book will awaken within the reader an interest 
deep and lively enough to justify his continuing 
into the men like 


probe recess of 


ideology 1S 


ciples 


deflections or 


his enquiry ideas of 


Sigmund Freud. 

It is the reviewer's impression that the 
author’s treatment does more to obscure the 
essentials of abnormal psychology than to 
clarify them; that the book will not prepare 
the reader to probe any “dim recess of the 
unconscious.” 

The 


presses the reviewer as being that of a person 


author’s treatment a§ a whole im 


who acquired his knowledge by reading up 


on the “sensational” aspects of abnormal 


There are more instances in the 


conceptual ambiguity and factual 


behavior 
book of 
error than can be treated in a brief review. 


For example, under “mental mechanisms” 


the author treats the Oedipus 


complex, rationalization, compensation, nar 


repression, 


cissism, fixation, and dissociation as belong 
ing to the same conceptual level. Again, the 


author interprets a statement of Freud as 


indicating that the latter believed “slips of 


the tongue” to have signifi 
cance, when it seems clear that Freud cou!d 
that the psychoanalyst 


enough 


progn sticatory 


only have meant 


thereby could Jearn about the 
patient’s motives to permit prediction of his 
future behavior. At the author con 
fuses concepts of Freud, Adler, Jung, and 
Horney as if these might fit into a self-con- 


sistent conceptual system; instead of examin 


tumes 
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cepts apparently without any basis other + 
personal preference. In his description 
psychoneuroses, the author treats tray; 
neurosis and occupational neurosis as jf 


] 


distinct nosol 


with 


were to “be considered 


categories on a_ level hysteria 


neurasthenia. Transference is treated 


its only manifestation were that of fallino 


ih 


love with the analyst; the reader is 


believe that this process is merely a ha; 
associated with psychoanalysis, and is g 
no hint that transference is regarded 
central therapeutic importance. 

The book is largely descriptive in cl 
ter, giving little that th 


understands in more than a limited way 


evidence 


dynamic which he « 


processes 
mentions in 

It is the 
addressed to the general public should 
least be held to standards of 
should contribute to the reader’s understand 
ing rather than to his undisciplined curiosit 
Judg 


passing. 


reviewer's opinion that a 


accuracy an 


about the morbid or the sensational. 
by such a criterion, the book appears t 
little to offer. 
The author 
bibliography. 


furnishes an index and 
Bert R. SAPPENFIE! 
Montana State University 


Action For Unity. By Goodwin Wat 


New York: Harper, 1947. Pp. xit165 


This is the report of an “exploratory 


quiry” into methods of improving 
munity relations, and specifically of erad 
ing racial religious prejudice in 
United States. It is both an evaluatiy 


methods now being employed 


and 


vey of 
various agencies and groups and a proj 
of the research needed to support more 
tive action in changing social attitudes 
mass scale. It is not, and does not p1 
to be, an analysis of the causes of hat 
prejudice. In fact, its emphasis on patt 
of action might make it useful as a sort 
Machiavellian handbook for almost 


group of pleaders of social or political caus« 
After a chapter devoted to the descript 
of the general problem, the author descri 
the types of organizations surveyed by the 
Commission on Community Interrelations 


ing these systems critically in an attempt to 
abstract from them 
meaning, the author’s tendency is sometimes 
to accept contradictory concepts on an equal 
basis and sometimes to accept or reject con- 


some common core of n 





n of the balance of forces” 
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rican Jewish Congress, which spon- 


study. He then discusses, with 


illustrations, each of seven “pat- 
iction” adopted by various agencies 
with problems of race prejudice. 
m is dismissed as generally ineffec- 
use it “reaches only the 

real bases of conflict, and salves 
ence of the sinner. Education is 
ut with the reservation that it is 
first step in effecting attitudinal 
(Emotional reeducation is treated 
might 


saved,” 


is heading, although one 
say that emotional reeducation is 
analysis the goal of every action 
scribed here.) Participation (caus- 
national, or 


nt racjal, religious 


“get acquainted” or to work 
n common problems) is character 
ierally effective, especially when it 
segregation than 
Revelation (the startling 


ttacking rather 


judices. 
yf previously unknown facts or 
considerbale value 


tated to have 


it is tricky to handle and some 
bad 


mediators who prevent or settle 


Kes a ode r. 


Negotiation by 


believed to be widely effective, 
tend to be “merely an 
without 
being a force. Contention, the 


action both offensive and 


the “fixers” 


f militan 
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defensive, is not explicitly evaluated cespite 
Watson 
says later, however, that “while admitting in 


the considerable space given to it. 


theory the possibility that too much militancy 
may become a liability, we are led to con 
that 
people who are willing to go to great lengths 


clude the need is for more 


rather than compromise their democratic 


principles” (p. 150). Prevention is regarded 
as even more fundamental than contention; 
it is a pattern of action the effectiveness of 
which has not been sufficiently explored. 
The emphasis on “action research” through 
out the book is to be highly commended. 
The author points out that research as a 
handmaiden of action programs is practically 
non-existent, and suggests the establishment 
Bureaus to aid 


of Action-Research Service 


existing organizations and agencies in their 


The 


careful reader will observe that Watson has 


efforts to combat community tensions. 


in mind not merely research on the practical 
wisdom of certain patterns of action but also 
research on the basic context of 


community 
Watson 
thus points the way to a type of applied 


tensions in particular communities. 


socio-psychological research which would 
involve the study of specific kinds of social 
group interaction. 
Joun B. Carrot 
War Department 


Washington, D. C. 
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